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Thus far there has been developed no 
standardized terminology in the field of 
supervision of instruction, so when the 


if writer wishes to express a pair of ideas 
' relative to supervision the terms used in 


the above title may as well be used as any 


' others. However, there is no special virtue 


attached to a name. It is the idea that 
counts—‘‘a rose by any other name would 
smell as sweet.’’ 

The purpose of the present article is to 
emphasize a distinction between two aspects 
of supervision which seems not to have 
been duly recognized heretofore. When- 
ever the distinction has been brought out 
in the literature of supervision it usually 
has been for the purpose of discrediting one 
of the aspects and eulogizing the other. In 
the present article the writer wishes to 
show that both aspects are fundamental 
and desirable, and that, being complemen- 
tary, both aspects should be fostered. 
However, the distinction between the two 
aspects needs to be recognized. It is true 
that one of the aspects is an older concep- 
tion and the other is newer, but the accept- 
ance of the newer conception does not ne- 
cessitate the rejection of the older.! 


Corrective supervision, by which title 
the writer wishes to designate the older 
conception, centers upon the individual 
teacher as the object of attention. It aims 
to bring each individual teacher up to the 
general level of the faculty as a whole in 
matters of personal traits and teaching 
techniques. It aims also to develop each 
trait and technique of an _ individual 
teacher up to the teacher’s own general 
level of efficiency. Since it aims at the 
correction of imperfections in individual 
teachers, it is called corrective. Corrective 
supervision proceeds largely by using class- 
room visits and other devices for diagnos- 
ing the personality and techniques of the 
teacher andj then by individual confer- 
ences and other devices for correcting the 
individual teacher’s shortcomings. 

There is really nothing iniquitous or 
primitive about this type of supervision. 
Its weakness lies in the fact that it is in- 
sufficient. Both corrective supervision and 
creative supervision are necessary. The 
writers who have belittled corrective su- 
pervision probably merely made the com- 
mon error of leaning too far away from 
the old in their efforts to herald the new. 


_'In this connection see Orville G. Brim, ‘‘The Supervising Principal as a Trouble-Fixer or Educa- 
tonal Leader,’’? Educational Administration and Supervision, 12:413-419 (September, 1926). 
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Creative supervision, by which title the 
writer wishes to designate a newer concep- 
tion, centers upon a faculty as a whole as 
the object of attention. The distinction 
between corrective supervision and crea- 
tive supervision is that of centering upon 
the individual teacher in the one case and 
upon the faculty as a whole in the other. 
In the former type the aim is to elevate 
individual teachers to higher levels of effi- 
ciency, and in the latter type the aim is to 
do the same for entire faculties as such. 
Corrective supervision aims to correct 
faults of individual teachers. Creative su- 
pervision aims to create in an entire faculty 
a new philosophy, a new attitude, a new 
level of ability, or a new level of profes- 
sional knowledge. Since it aims to create 
in a faculty something that was not present 
before, it is called creative. 

At its best a program in creative super- 
vision is organized around a project that 
runs throughout a school year and which 
is the core of all supervisory activity dur- 
ing that time. It can be described best by 
means of a few examples. 

A program in creative supervision that 
had as its aim the inauguration of a new 
departure with a high school faculty has 
been described by C. C. Hillis and the 
writer.2 Their account shows how directed 
study was established in their high school. 
The program consisted first of administra- 
tive preparation for the establishment of 
directed study. In this step the two laid 
general plans, studied literature, on the 
subject, and made necessary changes in 
the school’s organization. Then they gave 
their faculty preliminary instruction by 
means of teachers’ meetings and directed 
reading. Their third step consisted of the 
preparation and introduction into the 


* Hillis, C. C., and Shannon, J. R., ‘‘ Directed 
1926). 


* Mary 


Educational Method, 11:32-38 (October, 1931). 
belittle corrective supervision. 
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school of a printed booklet entitled Helps 
in How to Study. This booklet was pre- 
sented to the faculty by means of a series 
of teachers’ meetings, and it was presented 
to the pupils by means of a week’s 
intensive study and was later used as a 
reference. 

With these preliminary steps completed, 
the next step in the creative program for 
the year was the establishment of directed 
study in the mathematics department of 
the high school. This was done by demon- 
stration teaching, classroom visitation, and 
follow-up work with the mathematics 
teachers. When the new departure was 
operating satisfactorily in the mathematics 
department, teachers of other departments 
were brought into the mathematies classes 
to observe the new procedure. Then by 
classroom visitation and follow-up the pro- 
cedure was established in other depart- 
ments of the high school. The establish- 
ment of directed study was the core of all 
supervisory activities in the high school 
throughout the year, but other phases of 
technique and of traits of teachers were 
kept abreast by means of corrective super- 
vision. 

Misses Browning, Howard, and Moderow 
have given us an example of a year’s pro}- 
ect in creative supervision that is built not 
around a new departure in teaching pro- 
cedure but around the improvement of 
teaching reading.* Their procedures were 
roughly as follows: observe in classrooms 
in order to learn reading needs; give tests 
for the purpose of analyzing reading 
needs; have a number of remedial meas- 
ures applied by principals and teachers; 
test again in order to measure results of 
remedial measures. A year of supervisory 
activity was built around this project. 


Study,’’ School Review, 34:526-534 (September, 


Browning, Bonnie C. Howard, and Gertrude Moderow, ‘‘Supervisory Reading Program,”’ 
It is probable that these writers, too, are inclined to 
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Assuming that the distinction between 
wrrective supervision and creative super- 
yision is a valid one, and assuming that the 
two types of supervision are complemen- 
tary and that both have their legitimate 
places in supervision, what applications 
should the recognition of such facts have 
to supervisory theory and practice? 

Four major applications will be consid- 
ered. The first of these grows out of the def- 
initions of the two types of supervision. In 
a way it may seem that consideration of 
this application is superfluous, but the con- 
fusion apparent among writers on the topic 
assures us that such is not the ease. The 
first application relates to the unit of 
supervisory endeavor. Some propose that 
supervision be by grades or subjects or 
departments. One proposes that the su- 
pervisor follow a particular class or group 
of pupils through the entire day. Some 
favor letting each teacher be her own su- 
pervisory unit. Other writers favor work- 
ing by geographical districts, with sections 
of a city or county being the unit for su- 
pervisory activity. A few have proposed 
monthly campaigns around units of class- 
room technique, such as questioning for 
Oetober, socialized recitation for Novem- 
ber, and assignments for December.® 

When the distinction between corrective 
supervision and creative supervision is reec- 
ognized, the question of units in supervi- 
sion becomes simple. In corrective super- 
vision the individual teacher with her 
individual problems becomes the unit of 


(June, 1927). 
ipal law enforcement. 
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supervisory activity. In creative supervi- 
sion the yearly project becomes the unit. 
With both operating simultaneously the 
supervisor will work along the line of the 
creative project but he will always be 
alert to the individual problems of his 
teachers. 

Another question arising in the planning 
of supervision which should be answered in 
the light of assumptions of this thesis is 
that of which teachers should be given the 
most supervisory attention. Various opin- 
ions, some of high authority, have been ex- 
pressed on the matter. Some take the posi- 
tion that the supervisor should give first 
attention and most attention to new, in- 
experienced, and weak teachers. Others 
contend that the best teachers should re- 
ceive first and most attention because 
greater returns for supervision invested 
ean be realized thereby. Surveys of prac- 
tices in supervision show that it is the new, 
the inexperienced, and the weak teachers 
that are given the most attention.® 

If the distinction between corrective su- 
pervision and creative supervision is recog- 
nized, the argument as to which teachers 
to give first and most attention is settled. 
In corrective supervision the new, inexpe- 
rienced, and weak teachers should be given 
greater supervisory attention. It should be 
borne in mind that new and inexperienced 
teachers are not necessarily weak. Super- 
visory labors invested in them will yield 
as great returns as that invested in the 
best.?7 In creative supervision, however, 


‘Roberts and Draper report a survey showing that the teacher as the unit is much more common in 
the supervision by high school principals than subjects or departments as units. Alexander C. Roberts 
and Edgar M. Draper, The High School Principal, p. 135 (D. C. Heath, 1927). 

‘Knight justly criticizes this latter idea by speaking of it as ‘‘sporadic drives.’’ 
‘Possibilities of Objective Techniques in Supervision,’’? Journal of Educational Research, 16:1-15 
Monthly campaigns in supervision resemble too much the common practices in munic- 


F. B. Knight, 


‘Three surveys showing this fact are reported in the following references: (1) J. Cayee Morrison, 


‘‘Methods of Improving Classroom Instruction Used by Helping-Teachers and Supervising-Principals 
in New Jersey,’? Elementary School Journal, 20:208-216 (November, 1919); (2) Alexander C. Roberts 
and Edgar M. Draper, The High School Principal, p. 148 (D. C. Heath, 1927); (3) The Department 
of Superintendence, Eighth Yearbook, pp. 70, 84-97 (National Education Association, 1930). 

"An experienced but hopelessly weak teacher should not be retained when it has been learned that 
after democratic and scientific supervision she either cannot or will not improve. 
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the best teachers should be selected for first 
attention. They will be more likely to 
make an immediate showing along the line 
of the creative project. Then, after they 
are functioning well in the new line of en- 
deavor, turn to the new teachers. The 
weaker teachers can be taken to observe 
the stronger when the project is well under 
way. 

A third application of the premises of 
this exposition also relates to the planning 
of supervision: What should a supervisor 
look for when he visits a teacher’s class- 
room ? 

This question assumes that all supervi- 
sion, whether corrective or creative, be well 
planned. ‘‘Haphazard, occasional visits 
are of no value in supervision.’’® Supervi- 
sors must not be like the bear that went 
over the mountain just to see what he could 
see. Their visits must be purposeful. 
Nevertheless, surveys of supervisory prac- 
tices show that clear-cut, definite planning 
of supervision is not the rule.® 

In corrective supervision there are two 
general ways whereby the supervisor can 
determine what to look for in his classroom 
observations. One way is to analyze the 
notes that he has taken during previous 
visits. His use of these notes should be 
much the same as a physician’s use of a 


*Hamilton, Jessie M., ‘‘Supervision by Principals. ”’ 


Education Association, 1923, pp. 545-548. 
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patient’s chart. The other means whereby 
a supervisor can tell what to look for in 
classroom observation of individual teach. 
ers is to study reports of researches con. 
cerning the school subjects, teaching actiyj- 
ties, and personal traits in which teachers 
in general have been found to need super- 
vision.° Such reports do not indicate the 
specific needs of a particular teacher, it js 
true, but they indicate the matters in which 
teachers are likely to need assistance and in 
which supervisors should be prepared to 
give minute-man service. 

In creative supervision the supervisor 
will look for matters pertaining to the 
creative project for the year. In all such 
observation, however, the supervisor should 
be alert to detect any items of individual 
weakness of a teacher which should be han- 
dled by corrective supervision. 

The last application to be made here of 
the distinction between corrective super- 
vision and creative supervision relates to 
the supervisor’s practice in regard to tak- 
ing notes during observations and his use 
of such notes afterward. Many varying 
opinions have been expressed by writers of 
distinction in regard to the advisability of 
taking notes at all. Practice in this re- 
gard is almost equally divided. Surveys 
show that a majority of supervisors take 


Addresses and Proceedings of the National 


®Three surveys showing such conclusions are reported in the following references: (1) H. E. Hall, 
‘*A Survey of School Supervision in the County Districts of Ohio,’’ Journal of Rural Education, 5: 
231-236 (January-February, 1926); (2) H. Ambrose Perrin, ‘‘The Local Status and Activities of 
General Supervisors in City Schools,’’ Elementary School Journal, 26:345-356 (January, 1926); (3) 
George C. Kyte, How to Supervise, p. 76 (Houghton Mifflin, 1930). 

For a report on school subjects in which teachers need most help, see Mary R. Hollingsworth, Joy 
M. Lacey, and J. R. Shannon, ‘‘School Subjects Which Elementary School Teachers Find Most Difti- 
cult and Those Which They Find Easiest to Teach,’’ Educational Method, 10:75-83 (November, 1930). 

For teaching activities, see some of the following reports: (1) The Third Yearbook, Department 
of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction of the National Education Association, Chapters II, III, 
IV (Teachers College, Columbia University, 1930); (2) The Second Yearbook of the same, Chapter 
VIII; (3) George H. Betts, ‘‘Teachers’ Diagnosis of Classroom Difficulties,’’? Elementary School 
Journal, 27:600-608 (April, 1927); (4) J. R. Shannon, ‘‘An Analysis of High School Supervisory 
Notes,’’ Educational Administration and Supervision, 14:9-14 (January, 1928). 

For personal traits, see the following books: (1) W. W. Charters and Douglas Waples, The Com- 
monwealth Teacher-Training Study, p. 18 (University of Chicago Press, 1929); (2) J. R. Shannon, 
Personal and Social Traits Requisite for High Grade Teaching in Secondary Schools (Indiana State 
Teachers College Press, 1928). 
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yotes during observations but that a strong 
ainority do not.™ 

When the implications of the foregoing 
jiseussion are considered, some of the 
joubts in regard to taking and using ob- 
vrvation notes should be dispelled. In 
dither type of supervision rather complete 
observation notes should be taken. A\l- 
though the supervisor will not consider in 
his subsequent conference with a teacher 
all of the points in his notes, the notes will 
prove valuable when the supervisor wishes 
to review them later for the purpose of de- 
termining points to look for in corrective 
supervision. In addition to observation 
notes taken in teachers’ classrooms, rather 
complete accounts of all creative super- 
visory projects should be kept and fur- 
nished in mimeographed form to new 
teachers who enter the system. Such ma- 
terial can be used as a means to help in- 
struet the new teachers by corrective su- 
pervision concerning the projects that 
originally were worked as creative projects. 


SUMMARY 


In this exposition corrective supervision 
has been defined as the older type of super- 
vision in which the individual teacher is 
made the object of attention and in which 
the purpose is to bring each element of a 
teacher’s traits and techniques up to the 
general level of proficiency of the 
faculty as a whole. Creative supervision 
has been defined as that type of supervi- 
sion which centers attention upon the fae- 
ulty as a whole for the purpose of elevating 
groups of teachers to higher levels of effi- 
tiney by means of yearly creative proj- 
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ects. It was emphasized that these two 
types of supervision are distinct from one 
another but that both are desirable as com- 
plementary aspects of a satisfactory pro- 
gram of supervision. 

Four applications of the recognition of 
the distinction between the two types of 
supervision and of the recognition of the 
complementary relationship of the two 
types were made: 

1. In corrective supervision the individ- 
ual teacher becomes the unit of supervi- 
sion, and in creative supervision a yearly 
project becomes the unit. 

2. In corrective supervision new, inex- 
perienced, and weak teachers should re- 
ceive first and most supervisory attention, 
but in creative projects the supervisor 
should begin with his best teachers. 

3. When a supervisor observes for the 
purpose of corrective supervision, he 
should watch for those things which his 
former experiences with an _ individual 
teacher indicate to be necessary and for 
those things which surveys show to be com- 
mon needs. In creative supervision the 
supervisor will observe along the lines of 
the yearly creative project, but he will also 
be alert to detect matters of individual 
concern that need correction. 

4. A supervisor should take rather com- 
plete observation notes in both types of su- 
pervision in order that he may have data 
to help him in determining future needs in 
corrective supervision. Also, rather com- 
plete accounts of all creative supervisory 
projects should be mimeographed and 
given to new teachers that come into the 
school. 


*See (1) H. E. Hall, ‘‘A Study of School Supervision in the County Districts of Ohio,’’ Journal 
of Rural Education, 5:231-236 (Jan.-Feb., 1926); (2) J. Cayce Morrison, The School Principalship in 
Ohio Cities and Exempted Villages, p. 52 (Ohio State University, 1926); (3) H. Ambrose Perrin, ‘* The 
local Status and Activities of General Supervisors in City Schools,’’ Elementary School Journal, 26: 
49-356 (January, 1926); (4) Department of Elementary School Principals, Seventh Yearbook, p. 193; 
(5) George C. Kyte, How to Supervise, p. 77; (6) The Department of Superintendence, Eighth Year- 


book, p. 71. 








HOW THE GENERAL SUPERVISOR MAY TRAIN TEACHERS 
IN SERVICE FOR ART EDUCATION 


HELEN M. Howe.u 


Associate in Fine Arts and Supervisor of Art Training, University of California at Los Angeles 


A more effective and worthwhile kind of 
art education in the rural schools is a chal- 
lenge of great significance to the super- 
visor responsible for training teachers in 
service. In our teacher training institu- 
tions we are working with eager, open- 
minded youth, devoting years to the un- 
dertaking of becoming trained for the 
profession, while supervisors in the public 
school systems have the infinitely more 
difficult task of working with less pliable 
maturity through few contacts and, in the 
rural districts, often under the most seri- 
ous handicaps. 

In spite of this, if every supervisor and 
every superintendent were truly aware of 
the importance of a vital kind of art edu- 
cation in the schools and were to devote 
even a little time and attention to a system- 
atic attack of the problem, a veritable 
miracle could be accomplished in a surpris- 
ingly short time. If this were to come 
about, we should soon have a people awake 
to the meaning of beauty and able to make 
it function actively in the business of 
living. 

Great changes have been wrought in 
matters upon which the attention of these 
leaders has been focused. One of the most 
promising—perhaps the most promising— 
indication of growth is that of the increase 
of open-mindedness and eagerness to learn 
on the part of teachers in service. The 
teacher who knew all that any teacher ever 
needed to find out, ten years ago when he 
received his life diploma, is beeoming more 
and more rare. Instead, teachers, even 


when not working for advanced credep. 
tials, are coming in increasing numbers to 
the summer sessions, where they over. 
whelm their instructors by handing in 
papers before they are due, by doing twice 
the required amount of reading, and by 
availing themselves of every opportunity 
placed within their reach. Of course 
teachers are not all like that, but the fact 
that their number is growing rapidly is 
very largely due to the character of the 
supervision they are receiving. 

Before launching a practical considera- 
tion of what needs to be done and how we 
ean go about doing it, we need to decide, 
‘“What is meant by art education ?”’ 

First, if we may consider it negatively, 
for much of our work must necessarily take 
the form of rooting out the wrong things 
going on in the name of art education, 
‘*What is it that art education is not?”’ 

(While such procedures as the following 
have been foreign to progressive education 
for some thirty years, unfortunately they 
may still be found in some schools in which 
supervision is lacking.) 

It is not: ‘‘Now, children, here is a 
lovely picture that I found for you. I'll 
pin it up where you can see it. I’m sure 
you would all like to make one just like it 
to take home to your mothers.’’ 

It is not: ‘‘ Now today we are all going to 
draw landscapes. Hold your papers this 
way. Place the horizon line just here. 
Make a large group of trees on this side— 
like this. Now balance them by a little 
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jnd, while perhaps not audibly, yet forci- 
bly, by her manner, this teacher is saying, 
“Be sure you produce a handsome looking 
product for us to hang on the wall to im- 


S press the supervisor when she comes to 
visit.”’ 
It is not a lesson in which every child, 
yilly-nilly, must painfully try to paint a 
* dower from a specimen pinned to a board 
om before him for some reason of which only 
, . the teacher with her superior wisdom is 
ver. conscious. 
in It is not: ‘‘ Now today you must all learn 
vies how to draw a street in perspective (or a 
ie road, if we are rural) because sometime 
nity | 1 will all need to know how.’’ Nor is it 
“F any other form of forced acquisition of 
Irse . , 
pact technique, determined upon by the teacher 
5 alone, through which all of the children in 
the the class, with no chance to reason why, 


must suffer in unison. 

It is not acquiring facts about pictures 
and it is not the mere making of things, 
apart from a sineere desire to express 
beauty, whether for Christmas presents, 


for a pastime to keep idle fingers from 
something worse. 

A thoughtful study of the actual effects 
of this sort of education reveals the fact 
that it is not only negative, in that it is 
taking the place of real art education and 
so depriving the children of a right, but 
that it is actually pernicious. Dr. Herbert 
Cory of the University of Washington, in 
a paper entitled ‘‘The Problem of Ugli- 
ness,’’? explains that a teacher who inhibits 
the children’s own responses, who attempts 
to do their thinking for them and dictate 
their actions, thus making them ‘‘servile 
copies of himself,’’ is causing ‘‘ internecine 
war’’ (he would probably have said ‘‘dis- 
integrated personality’’ had his approach 


’ for illustrating various school studies, or 
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been from the subject of education) and is 
a ‘‘maker of ugliness and a doer of evil 
deeds.”’ 

Although it may sound like an extreme 
analogy, this form of so-called ‘‘art’’ edu- 
eation which we have been describing is 
often as opposite to the teaching of a love 
for beauty as would be the development of 
a desire for war in a course entitled ‘‘ Peace 
Education.’’ An analysis of its effects upon 
the minds and emotions of boys and girls 
shows that it develops the attitude that art 
experience belongs only to those who by 
some stroke of luck are born with a spe- 
cialized talent for drawing and painting 
landscapes and flowers instead of the reali- 
zation that, as Mrs. Sooy puts it, ‘‘ Every in- 
dividual may be a joyous and appreciative 
artist in the non-professional type of daily 
activity ;’’? that it frequently causes a seri- 
ous inferiority feeling and the suppression 
of a natural yearning for art expression; 
that it is directly responsible for the mis- 
conceptions of the meaning of art so com- 
mon among lay citizens who wander 
through galleries almost pitifully trying to 
discriminate, wanting to appreciate, but 
not knowing how; and that, because of its 
artificiality and its forcing against desire 
and understanding, it often causes an ac- 
tive distaste for the entire subject of art. 

Through a realization that it is crushing 
out a love for beauty, building false con- 
cepts, stimulating false reactions, and per- 
manently closing doors to infinite enjoy- 
ment and enrichment of life, we see that 
something which, when viewed in its true 
light, appears as an almost unthinkable 
crime has been going on in the name of 
art education. This is, of course, due to 
ignorance, but ignorance of vital laws of 
human development cannot excuse such 
educational sins on the part of teachers in 


*The International Journal of Ethics, Vol. XXXVIII, No. 3, April, 1928. 


*Art and Education, Vol. IX, No. 1, November, 1930, p. 6. Paper read at State Annual Superin- 
tendents’ Convention in October, 1930, at Tahoe, California. 
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1931 nor can it excuse administrators and 
supervisors for permitting them to go on. 

But to consider what art education is 
will be a more pleasant theme. It is the 
leading of each pupil as an individual to 
discover within himself that priceless pos- 
session, a sensitiveness to beauty. It is 
leading him to become conscious of the 
beauty within himself through his reac- 
tions to outer stimuli of beauty. It is help- 
ing each pupil as an individual, in his own 
way, in his own time, and in relation to 
his own activities and interests to lead 
forth his capacities for appreciating beauty 
into the highest development which is 
possible for him. It is carried on, to be 
sure, in a social atmosphere and made to 
function richly in social activities, but 
sensitiveness to beauty can only develop 
from within and must therefore be an indi- 
vidual concern. 

This cannot be done with carelessness. 
It cannot be done through superficial or 
imitative performance on the part of the 
teacher, but only through a thoughtful and 
understanding consideration of that with 
which we are working. It should be done 
with reverence, for we are dealing with one 
of the immortal attributes of life. 

Perhaps the teacher or supervisor, due 
to deficiencies in his own training, is lack- 
ing in art judgment. Even so, an attitude 
of reverence and understanding of the na- 
ture of that with which he is working will 
go a long way toward making up the dis- 
crepancy, for it will enable him to measure 
achievement by higher standards. It will 
give him the power to see art education as 
something which shapes lives and develops 
attitudes and concepts, to realize that these 
ways of thinking and feeling grow into the 
fibre of one’s being to shape the philosophy 
by which one moves and lives. 

Art is so inclusive in its scope that we 
may talk of it in as abstract and philo- 
sophical or as concrete and practical a way 
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as we like, depending upon whom we arp 
trying to convince of its value. 

If we wish to be philosophical, we may 
discuss possibilities of developing a feeling 
for harmony through a study of the laws 
which govern harmony in the space arts, 
We may talk of the rhythmic flow and inter. 
action of lines in relation to each other, of 
beautifully proportioned spaces, of subor. 
dination of parts to a harmonious whole in 
a work of art. We may make this study 
an avenue to a clearer understanding of 
the laws of harmony and organization in 
the personality of the individual and in 
the life of society, and to a study of the 
ways of overcoming discord, disintegra- 
tion, confusion, and conflict. To achieve 
such an understanding through art eduea- 
tion may seem visionary and remote from 
possibility, but surely our present society 
gives much indication of need for eduea- 
tional endeavors in this direction. 

In talking of art with the practical busi- 
ness man, we may point out that which 
he can readily understand—the importance 
to his own success of making the right 
choices in neckties, office furnishings, and 
advertising folders. 

We—not just art supervisors but all 
supervisors who are awake to the possi- 
bilities of art education—should be able to 
convince other educators of a number of its 
very definite values in the life of every 
school child. These values will be recog- 
nized as contributing to the achievement of 
the highest goals of modern education. 
Many educators are still unaware that they 
may be achieved through art education. 
Some of these, briefly mentioned, are: 


1. The need for the enrichment of life 


through greater emphasis upon spiritual values 
has become a vital one to education. Art educa- 
tion brings spiritual enrichment to the lives of 
boys and girls by leading them to become seareh- 
ers for beauty. 

2. Education in the value of beauty in the 
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physical environment, in the school, the home, 
and the community indicates that it is important 
not only as a large factor in the development of 
esthetic appreciation, through its unconscious 
teaching, but also because of its actual psycho- 
logical effect upon the pupils’ ability for ordered 
thinking and happy and harmonious behavior. 

3 The value of rightly guided creative ex- 
pression of a feeling for beauty through art 
activities is constantly becoming more clearly 
understood. We should be able to demonstrate 
that kind of guidance of creative art expression 
which will shape wsthetic development, mental 
attitudes, and habits of intelligently controlled 
creative behavior. 

4, The development of a communion of spirit 
when children habitually search for and enjoy 
beauty together brings about a most desirable 
social attitude. We should be able to show 
how this comes about through appreciative and 
creative art activities in the classroom. 

5. We should not find it difficult to set forth 
the unlimited opportunities in teaching greater 
world understanding and friendship through art 
study. The appreciation of the souls of other 
nations through the study of their art expression 
ean accomplish here what the study of political 
science, economies, and history can never do. 

6. The understanding of the uses of beauty 
as an emotional setting, creating an atmosphere 
favorable to joyous associations in relation to 
all school studies, needs much greater attention 
from all educators. The introduction to a study 
of a foreign country in a room in which have 
been arranged several or even one of the finest 
prints, a lovely textile, a piece of pottery, a 
colorful toy or attractive book representing the 
art expression of that country will develop an 
association of enjoyment and interest which will 
last long after facts have been forgotten. The 
nature lesson in which specimens are thought- 
fully arranged and enjoyed for their beauty as 
well as their scientific interest; subjects studied 
in books attractively bound and illustrated, and 
activities in which beauty of environment and 
working materials is given consideration will 
always be richer in their meanings. 

7. We should be able to prove that the ability 
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as developed through art education, to select and 
arrange and use objects and colors and things 
of all descriptions in relation to daily activities 
of school and out-of-school life, is indispensable 
to every human being. 


The supervisor must first know what art 
education is and what it is not. He must 
be able to evaluate classroom art activi- 
ties and teaching methods in relation to 
fundamental values. 

With this background of understanding, 
our principal problem as supervisors will 
be to determine what we are going to do 
about it, how we are to proceed to put this 
desired kind of art education into effect in 
the classroom. How can teachers be 
trained in service for art education ? 

First, we must decide in what respects 
they most need training. The 1930 year- 
book of the Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction of the National Education As- 
sociation® tells us that supervision should 
be (1) philosophic, (2) codperative, (3) 
creative, (4) scientific and (5) effective. If 
our supervision is to be governed by these 
or any other sound principles, we must 
begin by developing within the teacher 
such fundamental bases for procedure as 
an inner conviction of the value of beauty 
and an understanding of the meaning and 
objectives of art education and not by 
handing out to her formulas and specific 
directions as to what to ‘‘have the children 
make’’ and how to ‘‘have them make it.’’ 
Such supervision deadens the teacher’s 
creative spirit, puts to sleep her thought- 
fulness on the subject, weakens her sense 
of responsibility, and renders her help- 
lessly dependent upon further similar 
formulas and directions. 

Creative and codperative endeavor on 
the part of the teacher is possible only 
when based upon a real appreciation of 
objectives and a growing understanding 


*Current Problems of Supervisors, Third Yearbook, Department of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction, N. E. A. New York: Teachers College, Bureau of Publications, 1930. 
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of the means of achieving them through 
classroom art activities. A teacher with 
such appreciation and understanding is 
able to adventure with her children, to 
work with the spirit of the explorer, to 
look about her and utilize, in her own way, 
art opportunities at the doorstep of her 
own school and in the hearts of her own 
particular little group of children. 

We cannot escape from the fact that 
our teachers, also, to be independent, crea- 
tive, and capable guides of the creative art 
activities of their pupils need discrimina- 
tion and developed judgment in art mat- 
ters. Lacking this, they find it difficult 
to recognize art possibilities in a child’s 
first crude attempts and to guide the 
child in developing his own art judgment. 
In this unfortunate situation we may 
sometimes feel that, when the general 
supervisor whose art education has been 
meager, must guide the teacher with 
inadequate art training to guide her pu- 
pils’ art judgments, it is like the blind 
leading the blind to lead the blind. But 
here there is at least one ray of light. It 
is probable that the elementary school 
child, if young enough, has not yet been 
too greatly affected by an imposed set of 
misconceptions and artificial notions about 
art and that, if really given a chance, he 
will prove the least blind of the three and 
the most able in taking the lead. Any ex- 
perienced art teacher will testify to the 
amazing sureness and rightness of chil- 
dren’s judgments in locating the strengths 
and weaknesses of their own work when 
they are given the opportunity of quietly 
sitting back and studying the results of 
their creative art activities. 

We can therefore urge the teacher un- 
trained in art judgment first to give her 
pupils the greatest freedom possible in 
choice of subject matter and method of 
working and then to allow much opportu- 
nity for the children as a group to consider 
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and discuss their work. One thing gh 
should not do: that is, force her own ady|t 
conceptions and prejudices upon her py. 
pils; for example, to insist that the child 
should paint the sky all the way down ty 
the horizon line, when he thinks of it only 
as up over his head and likes it that way 
his picture, or to consider a painting un. 
successful because it is inaccurate in jts 
realistic interpretation of facts. She 
should warn herself that it may be a joyous 
expression of a feeling for the beauty of 
rhythmic ocean waves; it may express a 
child’s esthetic delight in some lovely pat- 
tern or color; it may have qualities of 
poetry and music; it may be the beginning 
of true art expression that she is crushing 
out through her failure to understand. 

But freedom alone is, of course, not 
enough, for without adequate guidance it 
will lead eventually to serious limitations, 
Probably the best way that we can help the 
teacher is to bring it about that she will 
want to learn more about art and then be 
ready to answer her inquiries as to how she 
may find ways of doing so. 

To be effective, the supervision of art 
education must give help in the working 
out of valid teaching methods. Here, may 
we repeat, should freedom be given to the 
teacher; here should she be helped to 
evaluate her procedures in terms of vital 
objectives and to base them upon sound 
educational principles. This sort of eval- 
uation can and should be fearlessly given 
by the general supervisor, even though he 
lacks an education in the special field, pro- 
vided that he possesses what no supervisor 
has a right to be without, a sane under- 
standing of educational objectives and the 
principles upon which learning is based. 
While he might be wise in withholding 
judgment upon the artistic success of the 
child’s painting, he should be able to. see 
whether or not the teaching methods en- 
ployed are developing right habits and at- 
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titudes on the part of the young learner. 
For the general supervisor to adopt the at- 
titude of ‘‘hands off’’ in all respects 
because he feels his own ignorance in art 
judgment is to cripple the entire system. 
Specific help in methods and curricula will 
doubtless be needed by some teachers and 
ean, of course, be most adequately given by 
the special supervisor of art. In giving it, 
let us be sure that we do it in such a way 
that the teacher becomes thereby more 
rather than less independent. 

A detailed discussion of art teaching 
methods is not within the scope of this 
presentation, but a few respects in which 
teachers frequently need our suggestions 
may be mentioned. We may warn them to 
guard against such pitfalls as: 


Forcing children to engage in art work against 
their desire and without understanding its 
purpose in their lives. 

Employing methods of dictation, copying, 
tracing from patterns. 

Mistaking merely “making things” for art 
expression. 

Losing sight of art values through the incor- 
rect uses of art in relation to activity work. 

Overemphasizing technical skill and the en- 
deavor to attain perfection in the finished 
product. 


We may make teachers more conscious 
of their opportunities for constructive art 
teaching, emphasizing the importance of: 


Considering the individual’s needs, abilities, 
and interests. 

Encouraging creative expression by giving 
more attention to the stimulation of a feel- 
ing for beauty and the desire to express it 
than to technical skill, by teaching tech- 
nique as the individual pupil finds need for 
it, by developing a spirit of fearless spon- 
taneity and joyous experimentation rather 
than of worry over the finished product. 

Developing judgment incidentally through 
the enjoyment of beautiful things and the 
evaluation by the pupils of their own work. 

Using art as an integral part of the activity 
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program—the large unit of work and the 
socialized art activity (as well as individual 
work used for a social end) as operating 
ideally under the conditions to be found in 
the one- and two-room rural school. 


The following outline of definite ways 
and means of training teachers in service 
for art education is offered as a survey of 
possibilities from which each county might 
select its own problems for concentration 
or which might serve to stimulate further 
suggestions for procedure: 


1. Employing trained art 
counties. 

2. Making use of elementary teachers out- 
standing in art ability to help their fellow 
teachers. 

a. Influencing school boards and prin- 
cipals to employ and place strategi- 
cally elementary teachers recom- 
mended in art by their training insti- 
tutions. 

. Using these teachers for demonstra- 
tion lessons, as leaders at teachers’ 
meetings, as speakers at Parent- 
Teacher Association meetings, as 
chairmen of committees to compile 
materials, prepare bulletins, and work 
on special problems. 

3. Holding teachers’ meetings or institutes. 

a. Teachers sharing in plans, prepara- 
tions and presentations. 

b. All teachers sharing in round table 
discussions. 

. Teachers participating and working 
with crayons, paints, clay, ete., as 
they would have the children work. 

. Talks and demonstrations by teach- 
ers, art supervisors, or art specialists 
from neighboring teacher training in- 
stitutions. 

. Observation of children at work at 
demonstration schools, combined with 
meetings. 

’. Small group or committee meetings 
to work on special problems, such as 
course of study revision and compila- 
tion of materials. 


specialists in 
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4. Encouraging attendance upon University 


extension courses, summer sessions, or 

classes conducted by supervisors or out- 

side specialists. 

. Conducting art education exhibits. 

a. Traveling exhibits of children’s work. 
Inspirational material of various 
kinds, such as prints, textiles, art 
books, foreign toys, objects of Ameri- 
ean Indian art. 

b. School exhibits at county fairs. 

e. Exhibits in some central office of chil- 
dren’s work. Samples of illustrative 
materials for school collections. At- 
tractive arrangements of still life, 
such as teachers may make in the 
schoolroom. 

d. Exhibits in demonstration centers of 
children’s work. Model schoolroom 
furnishing and decoration. 

. Sending out bulletins and other printed or 

mimeographed material, prepared by art 

supervisors, committees of teachers, or 
others: 

a. Course of study prepared by co- 
operative study and experimentation 
of teachers and permitting much flex- 
ibility. 

b. Monthly suggestions on art teaching. 

ec. Bulletins on special subjects such as: 
room arrangement, picture mounting, 
sources of illustrative materials. 

d. Special mimeographed material on art 
education, such as reports prepared 
by committees or records of experi- 
ments carried on by teachers within 
the district. 

7. Improving equipment, supplies, and 

school collections of illustrative materials: 

a. Convineing school boards and super- 
intendents of the need for such ma- 
terials. 

(1) The need for seeing beautiful 
things. This need is greater in 
rural districts than in cities 
where there are museums, gal- 
leries, ete. Children cannot be 
expected to learn to appreciate 


art without seeing it, any more 
than to learn to appreciate fine 
music without having it 
brought to them by phono. 
graphs and radios. <A few 
dollars well invested each year 
will mean a growing collection 
of prints, textiles, and pottery, 
(2) The need for materials con- 
ducive to freedom for creative 
expression. Such materials 
need not be expensive; large 
sheets of unprinted newspaper 
and fresco paint (cold water 
kalsomine) make painting a 
joyous mode of expression. 
Clay is also very inexpensive, 

b. Preparing lists with sources and 
prices. 

e. Exhibiting samples of these materials 
in central offices. 

d. Organizing collections of illustrative 
materials in county libraries—to be 
checked out by teachers. 

e. Enlisting help of the Parent-Teacher 
Associations in financing collections 
of art materials in the schools—per- 
haps by sponsoring benefit entertain- 
ments, such as art productions or 
puppet shows given by the children. 

8. Emphasis on part of the general super- 
visor by whatever means and through what- 
ever contacts possible—both directly and 
incidentally—toward the end of develop- 
ing in the minds of the teachers desirable 
attitudes and understanding of the meaning 
of art education. 


The scientific analysis of a miracle re- 
veals that it is, after all, only the outcome 
of an intelligent use of natural laws. 
While at first thought it may seem beyond 
possibility for a general supervisor ade- 
quately to train teachers for art education, 
miracles even here are possible to those 
with intelligent vision of the meaning of 
beauty and of the laws of human growth. 
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THE DETERMINATION OF A MINIMAL VOCABULARY IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


L. C. Pressey AnD S. L. Pressry 
Department of Educational Psychology, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


PURPOSES AND TECHNIQUES OF THE 
INVESTIGATION 


Admittedly, the vocabulary used in a 
textbook in history is enormous. Anyone 
who doubts this statement should examine 
the list of terms resulting from typical 
analyses! of textbooks in history or any 
other of the social sciences. The terms, of 
course, vary considerably in frequency— 
from only one appearance in a given book 
for a word like ‘‘confisecation’’ to over a 
thousand appearances for a word such as 
“oovernment.’’ Then, too, there is an 
equally great difference in difficulty, which 
varies from easy words such as ‘‘ president’’ 
to hard words such as ‘‘protocol.’’ Pre- 
sumably, the typical lengthy array of con- 
cepts must contain words of vital impor- 
tance for teaching as well as others of com- 
paratively little significance. Then, too, 
there must be some words that are in fre- 
quent and fundamental everyday use by 
the average adult, whereas others are prac- 
tically never used outside of a history or 
civies class. There are certainly still other 
words that ought to be in general circula- 
tion, and are not. The problem before the 
writers, then, was to take the almost over- 
whelming vocabulary found in the social 


sciences (mainly history) and try to isolate 
those words of vital importance from the 
total mass of technical words used by the 
writers of texts. 

The first step was to assemble such lists 
as those of Barr and Stephenson,” and to 
add to them certain unpublished data by 
the authors: (1) a frequency count was 
made of all technical words in two his- 
tories ;? (2) a similarly careful count of 
special historical words on every fifth page 
of three other histories; (3) a count of 
technical words on the front pages and 
editorials of five different newspapers, plus 
every fifth page in every other month for 
two years of such magazines as Time, Liter- 
ary Digest, Current History, Foreign Af- 
fairs, The Forum, Review of Reviews, etc. ; 
and (4) the list of terms already found by 
one of the writers (but without any fre- 
quency count) in 23 texts of American 
history for elementary and secondary 
schools. All this material, when put to- 
gether, gave a total of nearly 2,000 differ- 
ent words varying in frequency from a 
single occurrence to more than 2,500, from 
all sources combined—a polyglot confusion 
of any and every technical word having to 
do with history. Guided by the conviction 
that there must be a ‘‘core’’ to this stag- 


Barr, A. 8., and Gifford, C. W., ‘‘The Vocabulary of American History,’’ The Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, 20:103-121, 1929; also Stephenson, A. W., ‘‘The Special Vocabulary of Civies,’’ The 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 18:297-304, 1928; also Pressey, L. C., Special Vocabularies in the 
Public School Subjects, No. 5, Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 


*See footnote 1. 


*Clueas, C. A., ‘‘ Analysis and Measurement of Certain Background Factors Conditioning the Study 


of History.’ 


‘See footnote 1, Pressey. 
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gering assemblage of terms, the writers set 
about ‘‘boiling down’’ the heterogeneous 
list to some kind of classified and sensible 
presentation. 

Three criteria were used in this process; 
every word was examined with care, and 
unless a favorable answer could be given 
to each of the following three questions the 
word was dropped. The first question was: 
Does this word occur frequently? A eri- 
terion of a total frequency of at least 25, 
in all the materials combined, was decided 
upon as the minimum limit. The words be- 
low this limit were, in general, dropped. 
This frequency retained approximately 
one-fourth of the total number of words. 
However, the newspapers and magazines 
were later examined separately and a few 
words were found to be highly common in 
such publications which were of a lower 
frequency than 25 in the total count; these 
words were considered separately and 
finally included or excluded on the basis 
of judgment regarding their general use- 
fulness outside of the classroom.® 

A frequency of less than 25, however, 
threw out all words unless there seemed 
some really good reason for keeping them. 
It should be understood that this dividing 
point was not used mechanically or indis- 
criminately. Every word below this level 
was scrutinized for other values than mere 
frequency. But it was felt that words 
above 25 had a right to remain in the list 
until the other two criteria could be ap- 
plied to them, while those below should 
prove their value in terms of these other 
eriteria before being included. The num- 
ber of words above the minimum estab- 
lished was 506; some of these were later 
dropped and a few others added, for rea- 
sons to be explained presently. 

The second question was: Is this word 
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important for teaching as judged by sue. 
cessful teachers of history? <A relatively 
few professors were selected as experts for 
the purpose of judging these words. There 
were also ratings from 64 secondary school 
history teachers. These individuals were 
given the entire list of about 2,000 words 
(without any indication of frequency) and 
asked to rate each word as being ‘‘abso- 
lutely essential’’ if they could not teach 
without it, as ‘‘accessory’’ if it were of 
some importance but not fundamental, or 
as ‘‘non-essential’’ if they thought they 
could dispense with it altogether or if they 
did not regard it as a technical word at all. 
Both sets of ratings were considered eare- 
fully, since it was felt that the college pro- 
fessors had the advantage of greater 
scholarship and training, whereas the 
public school teachers were closer to the 
needs of the high school pupils. These 
ratings coincided, roughly, with the fre- 
quency counts, but there were a number of 
words (169) that were at the lower limit 
in the matter of frequency and were rated 
as non-essential by both the professors and 
high school teachers. These were dropped. 
On the other hand, a few words (26) that 
had been temporarily discarded by the first 
eriterion were reinstated because of their 
high ‘‘importance’’ rating. Any words 
that stood well up in the frequency list, but 
nevertheless received a low rating from the 
teachers or professors, were still retained 
on the principle that the pupils would in- 
evitably meet them; there were, however, 
only 8 such words. This second criterion, 
then, had an arithmetical effect as follows: 
506 — 169 = 337 + 26 = 363. 

The last question was: Is this word in 
general use outside the classroom (or should 
it be)? That is, has the word ‘‘social’’ 
value? This question is obviously the 


SIf there had been any words that teachers of history thought to be essential but which had a lower 
frequency than 25, these too would have been considered with care as to their possible inclusion. As 


a matter of fact there were none. 
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hardest to answer and the least objective. 
It is the question that is usually omitted 


altogether. The most objective means of 
answering it was to consider separately 
the counts from the newspapers and maga- 
zines. For instance, the words ‘‘disarma- 
ment,” ‘‘pact,’’ and ‘‘bankrupt’’ had high 
frequency in these sources but a lower fre- 
quency than 25 in the total count because 
of their relatively infrequent appearance 
in the texts. The ‘‘importance’’ ratings 
were not sufficient, alone, to reinstate them, 
but it was felt that the newspaper and 
magazine results justified their inclusion. 
Such words were, therefore, added on this 
basis. 

At this point the entire list of 2,000 
words was once more gone over with great 
eare by seven people—the two writers, a 
college professor whose specialty is pro- 
fessionalized subject matter in history, an 
experienced and intelligent social worker, 
a mature high school principal who had 
majored in history and taught it for sev- 
eral years, a public school specialist in edu- 
cational research, and a college professor 
of history. The possible ‘‘social useful- 
ness’’ of each word was thoughtfully con- 
sidered. In general, it was found that the 
work already done had resulted in a reten- 
tion of words desired by this criterion also, 
but a few changes were made. For in- 
stance, ‘‘assessment,’’  ‘‘reciprocity,’’ 
“market,’’® and other words were added 
because they represented either common 
concepts or else concepts that ought to be 
in common use. No words were dropped 
as a result of these subjective judgments, 
but 21 new words were added. The total 
that emerged from these various considera- 
tions comes to 363 + 21 = 384. 

It should be noted that the entire list of 
nearly 2,000 words was rated, at one time 
or another, by no less than five college pro- 
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fessors, 64 high school teachers, and seven 
specialists. If a word were really sig- 
nificant it would seem hardly likely that it 
could escape the scrutiny of 76 persons. 
The writers would like to point out espe- 
cially the combination of non-mechanical 
treatment (or judgment) with mechanical 
treatment (or mere frequency) in the 
handling of these data. 

In order that the list might be of the 
greatest possible use, a systematic rather 
than an alphabetical presentation has been 
arranged. The words have been classified 
into eight main divisions and those in each 
division grouped according to meaning. 
This procedure has neither added nor sub- 
tracted words, merely rearranged them. 
The final presentation appears below. 


RESULTS OF THE INVESTIGATION 


The words here listed may be considered 
as the essential core of technical historical 
terms that are of maximum use both in and 
out of the classroom. 

The mastery of these terms may seem 
something of a burden, but one has to re- 
member that children usually study some 
form of history for about 7 years of their 
school life. If the school year contains 40 
weeks, there are 280 weeks, or 1,400 school 
days. These computations show that learn- 
ing one fundamental word every three days 
will master these essentials. Then, too, 
many of the words, such as ‘‘city,’’ ‘‘ presi- 
dent,’’ ‘‘business,’’ are in such common use 
that the children learn them outside of 
school. Of course, one expects that more 
than this minimal learning will take place 
and that many of the ‘‘accessory’’ terms 
will also be acquired, so that thinking on 
historical matters may be more adequate. 
The words here presented are not sup- 
posed to be the entire goal; they are those 
without which the teacher cannot proceed 
with ahy hope of success. 


*The low frequency of this word was probably due to a failure of the original tabulators to recog- 


nize it as technical. 
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. ambassador 
. authorities 
. consul 

. governor 


king 


. minister 

. Official 

. premier 

. prime-minister 
. police 

. president 

. representative 
. secretary 

. senator 

. sovereign 

. Statesman 

. Vice-president 


. assembly 


. board 
. bureau 


. cabinet 


. conference 


. committee 
. commission 


. congress 


. council 
. department 


. House of Repre- 


sentatives 


. league 


. legislature 
. parliament 
. senate 

. session 


. anarchy 
. communism 


. anti-slavery 


. democrat 


. political party 


. progressive 


. republican 
. socialist 


. campaign 


candidate 
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A. Governmental Terms 


. confederacy 
. democracy 
. despotism 

. empire 

. federal 

. government 
. monarchy 

. republic 

. self-government 
. tyranny 

. union 


. city 

. colony 

. country 
. county 
. nation 

. province 
. State 

. territory 
. town 


. alliance 

. arbitration 
. diplomacy 

. foreign 

. international 
. negotiations 
. neutrality 

. pact 

. peace 

. powers 

. Teciprocity 
. treaty 


. amendment 
. article 
. charter 


71. 


constitution 


. act 
. bill 


. declaration 


. decree 
. document 


. law 


103. 
104. 
105. 


. legislation 

. Measure 

. petition 

. proclamation 
. proposal 

. provision 

. Teport 

. restriction 

. resolution 

. Statute 


. abolish 

. adjourn 

. annex 

. appoint 
92. 
93. 
94. 
95. 
96. 
97. 
98. 
99. 
100. 
101. 
102. 


authorize 
compromise 
concede 
enact 
enforce 
impeach 
inaugurate 
nullify 
ratify 
repeal 
veto 


executive 
judiciary 
legislative 


B. Political Terms 


. caucus 

. convention 
. deadlock 

. delegate 

- nominate 
- Opponent 

. plank 

. platform 


155. 
156. 


157. 
158. 
159. 


160. 
161. 
162. 


politics 
ticket 


majority 
minority 
unanimous 


ballot 
election 
primary 


. appropriation 
. assessment 
. budget 

. currency 

. customs 

. debt 

. duty 

. expenditures 
. protective 

. Tevenue 

. tariff 

. tax 

. treasury 

. doctrine 

. issue 

. policy 

. Teservation 


. centralization 
. civil 

. Civil service 

. domestic 

. internal 

. interstate 

. local 

. municipal 

. states rights 


. administration 
. régime 


. capital 
. patriotism 


. Teconstruction 
. prohibition 
. referendum 


. polls 
. suffrage 
. vote 


. conservative 
. Tadical 


. lobbying 
. Spoils system 
. patronage 
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. business 

. commerce 

. commodity 
. company 

. competition 
. consumer 

. exploit 

. export 

. factory 

. goods 

. import 

. industry 

. manufacture 


. aristocrat 
. peasant 

. slave 

. society 


. homestead 
. community 
. pioneer 


. plantation 


. settlement 


. illegal 

. Justice 

. legal 

. Tights 

. unconstitutional 


. alien 

. citizen 

. exile 

. native 

. nationality 


294. boundary 
. coast 
. continent 
. frontier 
. prairie 


C. Economic Terms 


. merchandise 
. production 

. property 

. raw material 
. Tebate 

. shipping 

. trade 


. corporation 
. monopoly 
. trust 


. employee 


195. employer 
196. labor 
197. strike 
198. union 


199. bank 

200. bankrupt 
201. bond 

202. capital 

203. credit 

204. crisis 

205. depreciation 
206. finance 


D. Sociological Terms 


. rural 
. urban 


. census 
. inhabitants 
. population 


. negro 

. Tace 

. emigration 
. expansion 


236. immigration 
237. migration 


238. emancipation 
239. freedom 

240. independence 
241. liberty 

242. oppression 


243. education 
244. institution 


E. Legal Terms 


. naturalization 


. appeal 

. case 

. convict 

. crime 

. decision 

. execution 
. injunction 
. judge 

. jury 


274. testimony 
275. verdict 
276. violation 
277. witness 


278. court 

279. jurisdiction 
280. supreme court 
281. bribery 


282. corruption 
283. fraud 


F. Geographical Terms 


. district 
. Tegion 
. section 


. discover 


. expedition 


304. exploration 
305. navigation 
306. voyage 


307. conservation 


. inflation 

. investment 
. market 

. panic 

. speculation 
. stocks 


. communication 
. public utilities 
. transportation 


. prosperity 
. wealth 


. invention 
. reform 


. people 

. private 

. public 

. public opinion 

. standard of living 


. mob 
. Tiot 


. graft 


. conspiracy 
. insurrection 
. rebellion 

. Tevolt 

. revolution 
. recession 

. sedition 

. smuggling 

. treason 


. natural resources 
. agriculture 


. irrigation 
. reclamation 
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G. Military Terms 


officer 

. reenforcements 
service 
troops 
submarine 


. allies 
. enemy 
. hostile 


. army 
. commander 
. cruiser 

. general 

. fleet 

. forces 

. naval 


. Navy 


marine 

. militia 

. soldier 

. recruit 
veteran 
volunteer 


334. 
335. 
336. 
337. 
338. 
339. 
340. 
341. 
342. 
343. 
344, 
345. 


. surrender 
. victory 
. war 


aggression 
attack 
battle 
blockade 
campaign 
contraband 
defensive 
embargo 
invasion 
military 
offensive 
siege 


. draft 


. mobilization 


. armistice 

. disarmament 
. indemnity 

. Teparations 


H. Religious Terms 


. clergy 
. Missionary 
. creed 


. heresy 
. intolerance 
. persecution 


361. tolerance 


362. catholicism 
363. protestantism 


. crusade 


. Papacy 
- pope 


. Terms Referring to Chronology and Records 


367. 
368. 
369. 
370. 
371. 


ancient 
century 
current 
decade 
era 


event 
medieval 
modern 
period 
history 


373. 
374. 
375. 


376. 


PRACTICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE STUDY 


The list by itself should be of consider- 
able assistance to teachers, but in order to 
help them in a more adequate investigation 
of technical voeabulary, the writers have 
developed a test for determining, first, 
which of these fundamental words each 
child in any given room does or does not 
know. These tests stress meanings rather 
than mere definitions. A few examples are 
given below: 

149. If you and someone else both want to be- 
come president, what do you call the 
other person? senator official vice- 
president opponent 

. What are the people called who go into 
a new part of the country to settle there? 
pioneers aristocrats farmers inven- 
tors 


377. records 381. primitive 


378. propaganda 
379. publicity 
380. civilized 


382. 
383. 
384. 


movement 
precedent 
tradition 


211. What does the census measure? land 
people weather earthquakes 

242. What normally determines your nation- 
ality? the nationality of your grand. 
parents the country you live in 
the country where you were born and 
grew up the language you speak 


Of course, the giving of a test involving 
325" items is something of a task, but the 
writers feel that the results are likely to 
be decidedly worth the effort. 

In closing, the writers would like to 
point out two general conclusions as a re- 
sult of their eight-year study of this 
vocabulary problem: (1) Both teachers and 
textbook writers need to make more certain 
of the pupils’ grasp of technical vocabu- 
lary. Too many such words are used with 
a frequency of only once or twice per book, © 


7There are fewer items than words because some items test two words, such as ‘‘ What is the opp0- 
site of radical?’’ strategic rural federal conservative. 
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are usually not learned at all, and if par- 
tially acquired are promptly forgotten. 
That is, the vocabulary used in the text- 
hook or by the teacher in class has, at the 
lower levels especially, too much spread and 
too little concentration. For college classes 
the question is quite different, but the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools are sup- 
posed to be driving mainly at socially 
useful essentials. It is hoped that the vo- 
cabulary list here presented may help 
to center attention upon the fundamen- 
tally useful words in such a socially valu- 
able subject as history. (2) The writers 
feel certain that too little attention is 
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paid to technical vocabulary, and yet it 
is a prime essential to any mastery of sub- 
ject matter. Words stand for ideas; with- 
out them, thinking cannot be done. Long 
ago, Binet discovered that mastery of gen- 
eral vocabulary was the best single measure 
of intelligence. Since then, many a teacher 
has found that a test of specialized vocabu- 
lary is the best single measure of mastery 
and that students can think clearly in 
direct proportion to their grasp of funda- 
mental technical vocabulary. Far from 
being unimportant, words are vital, and 
more stress rather than less should be put 
upon those that are essential. 


A NEW TECHNIQUE 


Siwney G. FrrMAn 


Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


A survey recently made in one of the 
eastern states showed that less than one- 
half of one per cent of the teachers were 
making any provision for the individual 
differences of pupils. This is a rather re- 
markable showing, in view of the fact that 
for several years teachers in general have 
been in agreement regarding the justice of 
doing something practical about the 
matter. 

It must also be taken into account that 
the schools of the state in which the survey 
was made rank among the best in the 
United States; and it is reasonable to as- 
sume that a similar condition would have 
been found in any other state. Further- 
more, the educational leaders in that state 
are among the most progressive in the na- 
tion, and are constantly seeking to improve 
the schools under their supervision. Con- 
sequently it is quite evident that the slow 


progress that is being made in providing 
for individual differences is due to the be- 
lief of many educators that none of the 
plans that have been tried offers a satisfac- 
tory solution of the problem. 

The thing above all others that stands in 
the way of providing for individual differ- 
ences of pupils is the daily recitation 
period, which has come down to us as a 
tradition from the days when memorizing 
facts was the chief objective in the schools. 
It is a relic of the stone age—the age of 
the slate. The very name ‘‘recitation’’ is 
most descriptive. At the beginning, the 
recitation period was the period in which 
the pupils told the teacher what they had 
learned. As long as slates were used, there 
was no way of preserving the work that the 
pupils did, and the recitation served a use- 
ful purpose. 

When paper came into general use in the 
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G. Military Terms 


312. allies 323. officer 334. aggression 346. surrender 
313. enemy 324. reenforcements 335. attack 347. victory 
314. hostile 325. service 336. battle 348. war 
326. troops 337. blockade 
315. army 327. submarine 338. campaign 
316. commander 339. contraband se a. . 
317. cruiser 328. marine 340. defensive } en 
318. general 329. militia 341. embargo 
319. fleet 330. soldier 342. invasion 351. armistice 
320. forces 331. recruit 343. military 352. disarmament 
321. naval 332. veteran 344. offensive 353. indemnity 
322. navy 333. volunteer 345. siege 354. reparations 
H. Religious Terms 
355. clergy 358. heresy 361. tolerance 364. crusade 
356. missionary 359. intolerance 362. catholicism 365. papacy 
357. creed 360. persecution 363. protestantism 366. pope 
I. Terms Referring to Chronology and Records 
367. ancient 372. event 377. records 381. primitive 
368. century 373. medieval 78 d 
369. current 374. modern a P oo ’ 382. movement 
370. decade 375. period *P y 383. precedent 
371. era 376. history 380. civilized 384. tradition 


PRACTICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE STUDY 


The list by itself should be of consider- 
able assistance to teachers, but in order to 
help them in a more adequate investigation 
of technical vocabulary, the writers have 
developed a test for determining, first, 
which of these fundamental words each 
child in any given room does or does not 
know. These tests stress meanings rather 
than mere definitions. A few examples are 
given below: 


149. If you and someone else both want to be- 
come president, what do you call the 
other person? senator official vice- 
president opponent 

206. What are the people called who go into 
a new part of the country to settle there? 
pioneers aristocrats farmers inven- 
tors 


211. What does the census measure? land 
people weather earthquakes 

242. What normally determines your nation- 
ality? the nationality of your grand- 
parents the country you live in 
the country where you were born and 
grew up the language you speak 


Of course, the giving of a test involving 
3257 items is something of a task, but the 
writers feel that the results are likely to 
be decidedly worth the effort. 

In closing, the writers would like to 
point out two general conclusions as a re- 
sult of their eight-year study of this 
vocabulary problem: (1) Both teachers and 
textbook writers need to make more certain 
of the pupils’ grasp of technical vocabu- 
lary. Too many such words are used with 
a frequency of only once or twice per book, 


™There are fewer items than words because some items test two words, such as ‘‘ What is the oppo- 


site of radical?’’ strategic rural federal conservative. 
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are usually not learned at all, and if par- 
tially acquired are promptly forgotten. 
That is, the vocabulary used in the text- 
book or by the teacher in class has, at the 
lower levels especially, too much spread and 
too little concentration. For college classes 
the question is quite different, but the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools are sup- 
posed to be driving mainly at socially 
useful essentials. It is hoped that the vo- 
ecabulary list here presented may help 
to center attention upon the fundamen- 
tally useful words in such a socially valu- 
able subject as history. (2) The writers 
feel certain that too little attention is 
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paid to technical vocabulary, and yet it 
is a prime essential to any mastery of sub- 
ject matter. Words stand for ideas; with- 
out them, thinking cannot be done. Long 
ago, Binet discovered that mastery of gen- 
eral vocabulary was the best single measure 
of intelligence. Since then, many a teacher 
has found that a test of specialized vocabu- 
lary is the best single measure of mastery 
and that students can think clearly in 
direct proportion to their grasp of funda- 
mental technical vocabulary. Far from 
being unimportant, words are vital, and 
more stress rather than less should be put 
upon those that are essential. 


A NEW TECHNIQUE 


Siwney G. Firman 


Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


A survey recently made in one of the 
eastern states showed that less than one- 
half of one per cent of the teachers were 
making any provision for the individual 
differences of pupils. This is a rather re- 
markable showing, in view of the fact that 
for several years teachers in general have 
been in agreement regarding the justice of 
doing something practical about the 
matter. 

It must also be taken into account that 
the schools of the state in which the survey 
was made rank among the best in the 
United States; and it is reasonable to as- 
sume that a similar condition would have 
been found in any other state. Further- 
more, the educational leaders in that state 
are among the most progressive in the na- 
tion, and are constantly seeking to improve 
the schools under their supervision. Con- 
sequently it is quite evident that the slow 


progress that is being made in providing 
for individual differences is due to the be- 
lief of many educators that none of the 
plans that have been tried offers a satisfac- 
tory solution of the problem. 

The thing above all others that stands in 
the way of providing for individual differ- 
ences of pupils is the daily recitation 
period, which has come down to us as a 
tradition from the days when memorizing 
facts was the chief objective in the schools. 
It is a relic of the stone age—the age of 
the slate. The very name ‘‘recitation’’ is 
most descriptive. At the beginning, the 
recitation period was the period in which 
the pupils told the teacher what they had 
learned. As long as slates were used, there 
was no way of preserving the work that the 
pupils did, and the recitation served a use- 
ful purpose. 

When paper came into general use in the 
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school, the slate went out; but the daily 


recitation period survived. It has come 
down to us modified and improved, but 
still the embodiment of inefficiency and 
waste. It is wasteful of the teacher’s time 
and gives the pupils very little opportunity 
to do the work that they are capable of do- 
ing. You can’t go into a classroom where 
individual work of any kind is going on 
without realizing that the pupils are mak- 
ing a much greater effort than pupils make 
in traditional recitation periods. 

The most that can be said for the tradi- 
tional recitation period is that it secures 
uniformity, since all of the pupils are do- 
ing the same thing, at the same time, in the 
same way. Besides, all teachers know how 
to do that kind of work. If they appreciate 
the need of a change, they are too often 
like a person caught in a revolving door, 
unable to find the way out. 

The briefness of the assignment that re- 
sults from the daily recitation period 
makes it a stumbling block in the way of 
providing for individual differences. It 
has no flexibility. It forces the teacher to 
offer her pupils what might be compared 
to a no-choice bill of fare in a restaurant. 
Because some of the pupils can assimilate 
only educational spinach, she is providing 
a diet of spinach for all of them. 

We cannot satisfactorily solve the prob- 
lem of providing for individual differences 
by merely supplying more work on the 
mental level of the dull or the normal pu- 
pils, as we have been trying to do by using 
work books. That is only supplying more 
spinach, and it is a matter of no educa- 
tional significance that some of the pupils 
eat their spinach in a shorter time than 
others. At least some of the application 
of what is taught should be slightly 
stepped up and made more difficult, in or- 
der that the brighter pupils may be re- 
quired to make some real effort in doing 
their work. 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


This means enriching our programs of 
work horizontally to meet individual needs. 
Why, for example, should textbooks pro- 
vide for the application of everything that 
is taught on one level of difficulty instead 
of three or more, with different goals for 
pupils with different abilities? 

I am now trying out a plan whieh pro- 
vides for individual differences by the use 
of group assignments. These group as- 
signments should not be confused with the 
**eontracts’’ of the Dalton Plan, and other 
individual instruction plans. Group as- 
signment, as used here, is a group of re- 
lated assignments on one topic, in one 
subject, such as arithmetic, language, or 
reading. For want of a better name, the 
plan might be called ‘‘The Group Assign- 
ment Plan.’’ The plan provides in the 
broadest possible way for individual dif- 
ferences, but it is not an individual self- 
instruction plan. The teacher does all of 
the teaching and the pupils work out the 
application of what has been taught ac- 
cording to their individual abilities by 
means of the group assignment. 

The group-assignment plan is intended 
to be used in elementary schools organized 
on a subject basis. There are at the pres- 
ent time a few public and private schools 
in which the work is organized on a so- 
called ‘‘child interest’’ basis; but, in my 
opinion, it will be very many years before 
the schools of this country, in general, are 
organized on any other than a pure subject 
basis. I believe this because there are cer- 
tain subject skills on which success in life 
for most children depends; and they should 
have no more choice in deciding which of 
these they will master than they should 
have in deciding which of the fundamental 
laws of health they will obey. The 
‘*Three R’s’’ come far short of providing 


a satisfactory education for children, but - 


they must form an essential part of any 
education, by any plan. 
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At present we are using group assign- 
} ments only in arithmetic. As soon as the 
) teacher teaches a process, she gives a group 
assignment for the application of what has 
heen taught on three levels of difficulty. 
Each group assignment also contains the 
reviews and drills that are needed to help 
the pupils retain skills already acquired. 
In this way all of the work of a term is 
grouped around the eighteen or twenty 
processes or topics of the curriculum in- 
stead of being taught as so many pages in 
the textbook. 

The work on a group assignment usually 
lasts for from two to four class periods. 
As soon as the brighter pupils complete it, 
the work of the class on that assignment 
stops; and the accomplishments of the pu- 
pils are rated on an ability-group basis in- 
stead of a class basis. 

While the pupils are working on a group 
assignment, the teacher uses her time for 
“clinies’’? in which she may discover the 
difficulties and the bad habits of work of 
individual pupils, and give proper reme- 
dial work. There has been a great lack of 
this kind of work in the schools, for the 
teacher has always had a class on her 
hands and has had no time for individual 
diagnosis. 

It is easy to grade assignments in arith- 
metic because recent investigations have 
determined the order of difficulty of the 
primary number combinations and the 
steps of difficulty in the fundamental 
operations in whole numbers and fractions. 
In informational reading subjects like 
geography and history the assignments 
may be graded on this basis: 


Lowest level of difficulty: easy factual in- 
formation. 

Second level of difficulty: graphic representa- 
tion and more difficult factual information. 

Highest level of difficulty: information re- 
quiring thought and judgment and wider 
reading. 
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When silent reading came into general 
use in the schools, most teachers retained 
the tradition of having all of the pupils 
read from the same book, and thereby 
missed an easy opportunity to provide for 


individual differences. Having all of the 
pupils read from the same book means 
reading on one level of diffieulty and at 
the same rate of speed. 

Only one complete set of readers should 
be supplied to any class above the third 
year, where all reading methods end. A 
few copies of several kinds of readers are 
far more useful than a few complete sets. 
A fourth grade, for example, should be sup- 
plied with a few copies of third, fourth, 
and fifth readers ; and a similar plan should 
be followed in other grades. Once a week 
the whole class might be tested on a selec- 
tion that has been read by all of the pu- 
pils. A record should be kept of the 
amount of reading done by individuals. 

Not the least important of the advan- 
tages of the group assignment plan is the 
time that is saved for the teacher and the 
pupils. One of the teachers who is trying 
out the plan for me has a divided class— 
an A-fourth and a B-fourth. She formerly 
had one twenty-minute period a day for 
each class. By having both arithmetic 
classes at the same time, she is now able to 
have a 40-minute period for each class. 
If, for example, she has a teaching period 
for the A-class on Monday, the pupils will 
be working on the group-assignment for the 
next three or four days. On one of those 
days she has a teaching period for the 
B-class, which then starts work on its group 
assignment. This cuts down the teacher’s 
time for clinics, but there is a fair amount 
of time left for them even under such con- 
ditions. 

Here are two classes on one cycle. Just 
think how much time would be saved if the 
plan were used in all subjects. In rural 
schools the second and third grades could 
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be on one cycle, and the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth on another. Four and one-half 
hours a day would provide 30-minute 
periods for all pupils in such schools. If 
the day were slightly lengthened, there 
could be 40-minute periods for the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth year pupils. 

At the end of the daily class period each 
pupil puts his work for the day in his in- 
dividual folder, which is kept in a file or 
in one of the drawers of the teacher’s desk. 
When work on a group assignment ends, 
all of the work done by each pupil on the 
whole assignment is in the folder. 

For convenience in rating the pupils, the 
teacher should divide them into three very 
flexible ability groups—the dull, the me- 
dium, and the bright—which may be 
designated as Groups C, B, and A. A pu- 
pil in one group may be transferred to 
another group at any time, and he may be 
rated in different groups in different sub- 
jects. 

To assist her in making the groupings 
the teacher should, if possible, have the 
1.Q.’s of the pupils, their ratings in a 
standard subject test, and their previous 
records in the subject as judged by the 
present and former teachers. In his de- 
lightful little poem, ‘‘The Elf-Man,’’ John 
Kendrick Bangs has the elf say to the poet, 
‘‘T’m quite as big for me, as you are big 
for you,’’ and you’ll have to use some such 
rule in rating pupils in ability groups. 

A C-pupil who completes in a satisfac- 
tory manner the assignment on the lowest 
level of difficulty might be rated as B in 
his group. A B-pupil who completes the 
assignments on the two lower levels of diffi- 
culty might be rated as B in his group. 
An A-pupil who completes the entire group 
assignment might be rated as A in his 
group. Of course, the pupils and their 
parents would know nothing at all about 
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these groups. It is simply being fair to 
the pupils and rating them on the basis of 
what they are able to do instead of on what 
somebody else is able to do. 

The plan may be used in reading from 
the beginning of the first year; in arith. 
metic from the beginning of the second 
year; and in other subjects from the be- 
ginning of the third year. At first the 
assignments should be short, but they 
should gradually be lengthened as the pu- 
pils gain power to work independently. 

I think it is fair to make the following 
claims for the plan: 


First: It provides for individual differences 
in an easy and practical way by the average 
classroom teacher, without special training 
of any kind, and while using the ordinary 
classroom equipment. 

Second: It lengthens the assignments and 
thus makes them flexible enough to permit 
pupils in the same class to work inde- 
pendently and at different rates of speed. 

Third: It relieves the teacher of class direec- 
tion for a large part of the time, and thus 
saves her from much of the nervous strain 
that results from the present daily recita- 
tion practice. 

Fourth: It keeps up the reviews and helps 
pupils to retain skills already acquired. 
Fifth: It provides time for proper clinical 

and remedial work. 

Sixth: It disposes of the home-work problem 
by eliminating it, except in informational 
reading subjects. 

Seventh: It makes the size of the class rela- 
tively unimportant. 

Eighth: It revolutionizes the work in rural 
schools; and, by saving a great amount of 
time for the teacher and the pupils, it takes 
away most of the handicap from the pupils 
in such schools. 

Ninth: It provides that the teacher of every 

subject shall use the textbook as a source 

of methods and materials, and not as a 

course of study. 
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The number of classrooms which a super- 
visor may visit during the course of a week 
will obviously depend upon many factors. 
Here as in many other educational situa- 
tions numbers are not necessarily of pri- 
mary importance and yet we are concerned 
to know the trends, tendencies, and typical 
practices. The following facts reveal cer- 
tain significant trends, tendencies, and 
practices. The number of classrooms 
visited each week by 400 rural supervisors 
who codperated in this study are shown in 
Table I. 

From Table I, it is difficult to determine 
the true median number of classrooms vis- 
ited each week by rural supervisors. How- 
ever, if we eliminate the 34 supervisors in 
the ‘‘Not Stated’’ column, and the 19 su- 
pervisors in the ‘‘ Varies’’ column, and take 
the median of those remaining (347), the 
rural supervisor visits from 15-19 class- 
rooms per week; 6.7 per cent of the 347 
visit five or less classrooms per week. If 
we combine the 15-19 and the 20-24 class- 
room intervals, we find that 48.4 per cent 
of the 347 supervisors supervise from 15-24 
classrooms per week. These data presented 
in Table I refute reasonably well the idea 
that the rural supervisor is an arm-chair 
supervisor. In fact one wonders, after 
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studying the data, if the rural supervisor 
has sufficient time for his office work, pro- 
fessional study, and personal leisure. 


TYPES AND FREQUENCY OF METHODS USED 


A summary of the methods rural super- 
visors employ in performing their super- 
vision is presented in Table II. The data 
represent replies from 400 rural super- 
visors relative to the chief supervisory 
methods used during the year 1928-1929. 

Of all the methods employed in super- 
vision, observation of teaching followed by 
the individual conference with the teacher 
ranks first, with 95.6 per cent of the super- 
visors using this method. This is a good 
standard method of supervision and it is 
encouraging to find so many supervisors 
using it. The disturbing factor, however, 
is that 23.2 per cent of the supervisors use 
this method only once in two or three 
months; 5.2 per cent once each semester ; 
and 1.2 per cent yearly. Group confer- 
ences are held by 84.4 per cent of the su- 
pervisors and 76.1 per cent hold general 
teachers’ conferences. The wide use of 
these two methods of supervision warrant 
a great deal of experimentation for deter- 
mining the best procedure in conducting 
these conferences. 


= is the fourth of a series of seven articles on rural supervision, by Professors Moore and Cole. 
—Editor. 
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TABLE I 


NuMBER OF CLAssROoMS VISITED Each WEEK 
BY RuRAL SUPERVISORS 
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Inter-visitation of teachers to observe 
teaching is employed by 69 per cent of the 
supervisors. This method of supervision 
has many possibilities. It has been used 
more in cities than in rural districts but 
it is possible to build a strong argument 
for its use in districts where teachers work 
in comparatively extreme isolation. The 
27.1 per cent of the 400 rural supervisors 
who employ teacher participation in devel- 
oping the course of study, as a method in 
supervision, is far from the highly desired 
situation in which practically every teacher 





EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


is engaged in the continuous revision and 
improvement of the program of studies, 


THE PREVIOUSLY ANNOUNCED VISIT 


Available data show that 18 per cent of 
the 400 supervisors frequently announce 
their supervisory visits in advance; 24 per 
cent never announce their visits in ad- 
vance; 55.2 per cent sometimes announce 
them in advance; and 2.8 per cent did not 
answer the question. The original data also 
indicate that there is great variation in re. 
spect to this procedure between states. 


FREQUENCY OF OBSERVATION OF EACH 
TEACHER 


If we eliminate the 23 supervisors who 
did not answer the question, and the 19 
supervisors who supervise ‘‘ when needed,” 
the median supervisor of the 358 remain- 
ing observes his teachers’ work on an aver- 
age of once a month. Of the total number, 
2.2 per cent observe each teacher weekly; 
14 per cent every two weeks; 2 per cent 
every three weeks; 27.5 per cent monthly; 
12 per cent every month and a half; 1.2 
per cent every two months; 14.3 per cent 
every three months; 4.7 per cent once a 
semester ; 0.8 per cent yearly; 4.8 per cent 
‘‘when needed’’; 5.7 per cent did not an- 
swer the question. These data point to the 
fact that the supervisory load is so heavy 
as to prevent supervisors visiting their 
schools with the frequency necessary for 
good supervision. Since classroom obser- 
vations followed by a conference with the 
teacher is the major supervisory procedure 
used by rural supervisors, it is unfortunate 
that the work of so many teachers is ob- 
served only three, four, or five times a 
year. 


THE USE OF OBSERVATION CHARTS OR 
RATING SCALES 


Considerable emphasis is now placed 
upon the objective rating of teachers in 
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THE STATUS OF RURAL SUPERVISORS 


TABLE II 
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contrast to subjective teacher rating which 
has been in vogue since formal instruction 
began. Effort was made to determine 
whether or not rural supervisors use rating 
seales or any form of observation charts. 
The replies indicate that 33.5 per cent of 
the 400 supervisors studied use frequently 
some form of observation chart; 26 per 
cent do not use observation charts at all; 
31.5 per cent use them sometimes, while 


9 per cent did not answer the question. 
The use of the teacher observation chart is 
to be recommended providing it is well 
constructed and providing the supervisor 
does not overlook certain subjective phases 
of instruction which cannot be measured 
and which do not remain constant. Teacher 
rating scales and observation charts are 
supervisory aids and not ends within 
themselves. 













LENGTH OF SUPERVISORY VISITS 


The rural supervisors participating in 
the study were asked to state as accurately 
as possible the average length of their su- 
pervisory visits. There is great variation 
with respect to the length of the super- 
visory visit. The length varies from 15 
minutes to a half day in some instances. 
A few supervisors stated that they often 
spent an entire day with beginning teach- 
ers. The median supervisory visit is from 
90 to 104 minutes in length. There is 
need for research on this point although 
the nature of the problem is such that no 
universal optimum time may be deter- 
mined. Obviously, a knowledge of existing 
needs and conditions will govern the length 
of the visit. It appears reasonable in the 
light of our present knowledge that any 
period shorter than an hour would be in- 
adequate in most cases. 


THE YEARLY PLAN OF SUPERVISION 


The supervisors who codperated in this 
study were asked if they set up at the be- 
ginning of the year a definite plan for 
teachers’ meetings, classroom visitation, 
professional study, etc., in accordance with 
a definite line of improvement to be fol- 
lowed during the year. Replies to this 
query indicate that 86.6 per cent of the 
supervisors do set up some such plan; 10.7 
per cent state that they do not; and 2.7 
per cent did not answer the question. 


CONTENT SUMMARY OF TWENTY-THREE 
YEARLY SUPERVISORY PLANS 


Among the materials that were collected 
from supervisors in making the present 
study, in addition to the data blanks which 
they filled out, were twenty-four yearly 
supervisory plans. In order to show some- 
thing of the content of these plans, a gen- 
eral content summary is given in Table III. 

These data and the practice of good su- 
pervisors generally suggest the funda- 
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TABLE III 


Summary oF ITeMs INCLUDED IN TWENTY-Fov, 


YEARLY PLANS 








Supervisory Plan 


No. Plans 
Containing 
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A statement of the general objec- 
tives of the system for the year 
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mental place of the supervisor’s bulletin. 
It is inexpensive ; it can be used for outlin- 
ing the work of the year; it may furnish 
directions for meeting an unexpected or 
special problem; it becomes a means of 
record for ready reference and it may sup- 
plement the personal visit. In addition 
to these bulletins some county departments 
issue valuable handbooks. 

By way of summary, we may say that 
the median rural supervisor visits from 
15 to 19 classrooms per week. In connection 
with his supervisory activities in general, 
he makes use of classroom visitation fol- 
lowed by individual conference with the 
teacher; group conferences; general teach- 
ers’ conferences; demonstration teaching 
by the supervisor ; demonstration teaching 
by superior teachers; intervisitation be- 
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tween teachers; and the use of mimeo- 
graphed or printed instructions. With 
respect to the previously announced super- 
visory visit, 18 per cent of supervisors fre- 
quently announce their proposed visits in 
advance, 24 per cent do not, and 55 per 
cent sometimes announce their visit in ad- 
vance. 

The median rural supervisor observes 
the work of each teacher on an average 
of once a month. The median length of 
each supervisory visit is from 90 to 104 
minutes. Some form of observation chart 
or rating scale is used by 33.5 per cent of 
the supervisors ; never used by 26 per cent; 
and sometimes used by 31.5 per cent. 
Righty-six per cent set up a yearly super- 
visory plan at the beginning of the year, 
while 10.7 per cent do not. 


WHY PUPILS FAIL 


CuarLes C. GuimrorD 
Teacher of History, Eastern High School, Washington, D. C. 


One hundred and sixty senior high 
school students were asked to write on slips 
of paper, not bearing their names, the rea- 
sons for their failures on the last report 
card received, and, in cases where the high- 
est mark was not received, to tell why the 
mark was not higher. The reasons given 
have been tabulated in the accompanying 
table; they are listed in order of frequency. 
Only subjects taken by more than five 
pupils have been included, as the larger 
groups present more dependable evidence. 
Only major subjects appear in the table, as 
the marks received in minor subjects are 
not considered in promotion. 

According to the statements of the pu- 
pils, the greatest number of poor marks 





was due to lack of effort on their part. 
Following are the reasons they gave for not 
trying harder: 


The teacher gave us too much library work 
to do in the required time. 

I’m too lazy; I just study hard enough to 
get by. 

I didn’t pay enough attention to the teacher's 
explanations. 

I didn’t take my book home. 

I fooled around and didn’t work. 

I wasn’t interested. 

I don’t take any interest in French. 

I don’t like biology. 

I just glanced over my history and thought 
‘I knew it, but I didn’t. 

My other subjects took too much time. 
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The deeper I dig the harder it gets. I looked at the keys. 


The teacher gives too much homework. My touch is not as even as it should be. 
The homework took more time than I could I can’t keep the keys straight, because of my 
give to it. eyes—partly. 
I didn’t understand or try to; the class was I can’t get it very well; it is awful hard. 
too fast, so I lost out and failed. Never was so very good in history. 
I could not remain for after-school classes, as I studied, but it just didn’t sink in. 
I am needed at home. I am slow at getting on to things, but will just 


keep on trying until I succeed. 


According to the chart, the second larg- ge See ‘ 
I can’t sing, my voice is changing. 


est number of failing or poor marks was 
due to inability on the part of the student Teachers were blamed in the third larg. 
to master his subject. The following quo- est number of cases for pupil failures or 
tations explain the nature of the inability: poor work. The charges were unfairness, 
lack of sympathy, sarcasm, and inability to 
make the school subjects appeal to the pu- 
pils. Following are some of the comments: 


I don’t understand it. 
I am not an outstanding pupil. 
I am not bright enough. 


I can’t spell very well. The teacher didn’t give any high marks. 
My grammar is poor. Teacher is very strict; I don’t talk very much. 
I didn’t know the verb tenses. My teacher doesn’t like me. 
It is really hard. Teacher doesn’t understand me. 
There is too much to remember. The teacher always changed her mind about 
I never was very good in history. assignments. 
I couldn’t remember it after I studied it. Teacher didn’t call on me often. 
I am slow at getting on to things. Untimely approach of the teacher when I had 
I am unable to translate. a pony in my lap. 
I am just a little too dumb. Teacher was unfair to some of the pupils; he 
I am too much of a blockhead to get the would not give them a chance. 

blooming stuff in my head. I raised my hand but didn’t get called on. 
I’m too careless. Too much to study. 
I must increase the volume of my voice. Don’t care much for the teacher. 
My pronunciation of words is not good. I did not get along with the teacher. 
Sometimes my eyes are so far ahead of my The teacher is so sarcastic. 

pencil, I leave out words. Teacher did not make the work interesting. 
My penmanship is not good. English is hard and I hardly understood parts 
I am forgetful. of it. 
I am not fast and accurate enough. I cannot understand English. It is very hard 
T do not always get all of the teacher’s dicta- for me. 

tion. I failed because I did not have my homework 
I couldn’t transcribe my notes very well. done five times. 
I do not get the right slant. She gave us three books to read and I only 
I mix Spanish and French. had time to read two and a half, so failed. 
The lessons are hard to grasp the first time. I was marked down because I did not bring a 
The subject is too new to me. cover for my book. 
I did not pass in enough satisfactory papers. Just because I missed one debate, she failed 
My fingers are too short to go fast. me. 
I just can’t typewrite. My failure was due to one current event as- 
My fingers go to the wrong places. signment I didn’t do. 


I didn’t keep my little fingers on the guide Didn’t bring my gym suit to class. 
keys. I forgot my tennis shoes twice. 








ts 
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Maybe I’ve got somebody else on my mind, 
who knows? 

I had a wonderful teacher for three years in 
German, but have a Latin teacher now who 
is so different. I will never get Latin till I 
change teachers. 

Only the pupils in my English class who had 
parts in the school play received A. 


The great need of providing better tests 
of accomplishment is shown by the large 
number of pupils receiving low marks due 
to test failures. Most pupils thought the 
tests were too hard, too long, or were not 
the type of tests for which they prepared, 
as shown by the following: 


I didn’t pass the last test. 

I had low test marks. 

I was not able to make a high mark on the 
big test. 

Didn’t pass the semester test. 

The tests were too hard. 

Too many tests. 

I didn’t study for the kind of test the teacher 
gave. 

I was unable to finish one long test. 

I missed so many tests. 

Tests were too difficult for anyone in the room. 

No one passed. 

I was too slow in the speed tests. 

Too many errors on my speed tests. 


The pupil’s dislike of the subject may 
be due to many eauses, including the 
teacher, the subject, the textbook, and the 
pupil, as shown by the following: 


I failed in biology because I didn’t want to 
separate oysters, lizards and what not. 

I don’t like to eut up dead bugs and dead 
worms just before lunch. 

I can’t remember those awful names. 

Words are too big and not definite enough. 

English is dry anyway. Always left it for 
last and usually did not finish it. 

Those French nouns, pronouns, verbs, and 
such nearly got my goat. I am an Amer- 
ican, not a Frenchman. 

I do not like the subject as well as others. 
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I don’t like the book we use, it is hard to 
understand. 

I didn’t study my shorthand, because I don’t 
like it. 

This language called Latin is used as fun for 
the feeble-minded. 

So much to remember, naturally some points 
escape me. 

Don’t like foreign languages. 

I don’t like history, and never will. It is too 
dry for me. 


Poor recitations are given as the causes 
of failure or poor work in the following 
cases : 


Didn’t recite enough. 

My class work was not good. 

Don’t like to recite in class. 

I do not do enough oral work. 

Am a bit backward before a large class. 

Reciting in class makes me too nervous. 

I don’t like to take part in debates. 

I do not speak unless I am ealled on. 

Am called on when I don’t know anything. 

My oral work isn’t good. 

I don’t like to talk much, but just sit and 
listen. I can get more out of the lesson that 
way. 


Low marks due to misconduct may partly 
be accounted for by the pupil not being 
interested in his subject; instead of his 
energy being used in trying to master his 
assignments, it is diverted into channels 
of misconduct. Twenty-five pupils were 
marked down in conduct because they 
talked and one for chewing gum in class. 
See the following quotations: 


I talk too much. 

Talking is too much of a temptation. 

They all say I talk too much and I am be- 
ginning to believe them. 

I just can’t help talking. 

I just naturally talk too much. 

I talk to my friends who sit around me. 

I had too much to talk about. 

I chewed gum in class. 

T am too playful in English. 
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I skipped class two or three times. 
I did not control my tongue. 


Absences that are quite beyond the con- 
trol of the teacher or of the pupil are ac- 
ceptable as causes for low marks in a few 
cases; but in many others, the pupils do 
extra work and remove the conditions due 
to absence. From the following quotations 
it appears the pupils think the teachers are 
too strict in reference to attendance: 


I failed because I missed a couple of days in 
order to practice for the school play. 

Was absent for a test, through no fault of my 
own. 





Failed because I was absent once or twice. 
Because I was tardy one time. 


The fact that only a few pupils didn’t 
know why their marks were not better is 
rather complimentary to teaching, and in 
spite of the charges made by the pupils 
against their teachers, proves the teachers 
must have been rather fair in their dealings 
with the pupils. Furthermore, in view of 
the fact that the pupils were not required 
to write their names on their papers, per- 
sonal animosities could easily have entered 
in; so conditions, perhaps, are not quite as 
bad as the pupils describe them. 





















SITUATIONS IN WHICH CHILDREN WRITE LETTERS IN 


LIFE OUTSIDE THE SCHOOL 


JAMES A. FITZGERALD 


Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois 


THE PROBLEM 


The problem of written composition has 
been a perplexing one for teachers and su- 
pervisors of the elementary schools of this 
country. One of the principal reasons for 
difficulty with this subject has been the 
use of unnatural situations for pupils’ writ- 
ing. Many children dislike writing be- 
cause they have been foreed, in their school 
work, to write themes about uninteresting 
topics. To be obliged to compose essays 
about courage or friendship offers little or 
no attraction for the majority of children, 
because they see no reason for such writing. 
It is poor pedagogy to force the child to 
write; the crucial problem is, consequently, 
to motivate him in such a manner that he 
will write spontaneously those communica- 
tions, letters, and papers for which there is 
a need. 

Most of the writing done by a great 
majority of the people (adults and chil- 
dren) in life outside the school, comes un- 
der the division of composition known as 
letter writing. Since letter writing is im- 
portant both in childhood and in adult life, 
and since it should be taught in the school, 
a knowledge of the natural situations in 
which children write letters in life outside 
the school ought to be valuable to the 
teacher in creating parallel situations by 
which to motivate school writing, and to 
the pupil in terms of interest, naturalness, 
and utility. 


The main problem of this investigation 
was to determine the situations in which 
children write letters in life outside the 
school. Subsidiary questions studied were: 


1. Do the situations of child letter writing of 
a broad geographical area differ from those 
of a narrow geographical area? 

2. Do the situations in which boys write let- 
ters differ from those in which girls write 
letters? 

3. Do the situations in which rural children 
write letters differ from those in which 
town and city children write letters? 

4. Do the situations vary for the different 
grade levels? 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


Three thousand one hundred and eighty- 
four letters written by children of the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grade levels in life 
outside the school were collected from 
forty-one states in every section of the 
United States! The pupils of several hun- 
dred city and rural school systems of South 
Dakota, Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Illinois, Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
Texas, and Nebraska brought to their 
teachers the letters which they had received 
through the mail from friends and relatives 
in other places. Teachers who had received 
letters from former pupils, parents who 
had received letters from their children, 
and students in college who had received 
letters from younger brothers and sisters 
furnished perhaps ten per cent of those 


Fitzgerald, James A., The Vocabulary, Spelling Errors, and Situations of Fourth, Fifth, and 
Sixth Grade Children’s Letters Written in Life Outside the School. Ph.D. Thesis, State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, 1931. 
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collected. Most of the letters were dated 
in 1929 and 1930. Of these, 1,603 were 
written by children of South Dakota (the 
writer received the codperation of a great 
number of schools of this state in order to 
study intensively the letters of a narrow 
geographical area) and 1,581 were written 
by children of the United States (exclusive 
of South Dakota) ; 1,243 were written by 
sixth grade children, 1,199 were written 
by fifth grade children, and 742 were writ- 
ten by fourth grade children. Nine hun- 
dred and fifteen were written by boys, and 
2,269 were written by girls; 2,035 were 
written by children who attended town and 
city schools, and 1,149 were written by chil- 
dren who attended rural schools. 

In developing the form for classifying 
social letter situations, three types of 
sources were utilized: (a) courses of study 
and texts; (b) conferences with teachers, 
parents, and professors of education; and 
(ec) actual letters written by children in 
life outside of the school. 


Form For CiassiryIna SocraL LETrers 


Directions: Study this form thoroughly before 
attempting to classify any letters with it. Clas- 
sify one letter at a time. Read the letter; get the 
thought and spirit of it; then, indicate the in- 
formation desired on the record sheet. Place the 
number of the letter in column one of the record 
sheet. 


FIRST JUDGMENT 


Directions: Indicate by number and word or 
words to whom the letter was written. For ex- 
ample, if the letter was written to a mother, 
write 1—Mother in the column headed “First 
Judgment.” 


. Mother 
. Father 
. Uncle 

. Aunt 

. Sister 

. Brother 


. Folks 

. Grandfather 

. Grandmother 

. Cousin or cousins 
. Other relatives 

. Teacher 
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13. Former teacher 16. Schoolmate’s 

14. Classmate, school- mother or father 
mate, or playmate 17. Neighbor 

15. Former classmate, 18. Friend 
schoolmate, or 19. Niece 
playmate 20. Others 


SECOND JUDGMENT 


Directions: Classify the letter as to type. For 
example, if it is a letter about experiences, ac. 
tivities, and events, write A—Ezxperiences, ac- 
tivities, and events in the column headed “Second 
Judgment.” If, in addition, it thanks somebody 
for a gift, write in the same column also, (C~ 
Thanks. Note that a letter may do several 
things. It may tell about experiences; it may 
request something; it may express thanks, ete, 
Indicate the general type of thing the letter does, 
If the letter indicates a situation not noted in 
this list, write that type on the record sheet. 

After you have finished rating the first letter, 
check through it again to see that you have the 
important items; you may think it necessary to 
revise your classification; if so, do it with your 
best judgment. Classify the next letter. 


A. Letter about experiences, activities, and 
events (as a dinner or an accident). 
. Letter about objects (a Christmas tree, or 
doll, or gun). 
. Letter of thanks or appreciation (for such 
a thing as a gift). 
. Letter of greeting (birthday or Christmas, 
etc.). 
. Letter of congratulation (on winning a 
prize or honor). 
. Letter of sympathy or condolence (on the 
occasion of injury to some one, etc.). 
. Letter of apology or explanation (for such 
a thing as failing to keep an appointment). 
. Letter about animals (a dog, rabbit, etc.). 
. Letter of request (asking for some privilege, 
etc.). 
. Letter about school (such things as studies, 
grades, programs, etc.). 
. Informal notes and letters of invitations, 
acceptances, etc. 
. Business letters. 
. Letters about the weather (storms, heat. 
cold, etc.). 
. Other types of letters. 





CHILDREN’S LETTERS 


This form permits of two classifications : 
the first indicates to whom the letter was 
written, and the second gives the type of 
letter written. For example, the situation 
in which a letter is written to an aunt who 
has sent a gift is different from the situa- 
tion in which a letter is written to a school- 
mate who is ill. Likewise, the situation in 
which a child writes to a classmate about 
some pet is different from that in which he 
writes to a teacher thanking him for some 
help. With this form, therefore, it was 
possible to classify the general types of 
situations which exist in the letter writing 
of children in life outside the school. In 
order to determine whether or not it was 
possible to classify letters consistently and 
reliably with this form, one hundred social 
letters written in life outside the school 
were classified independently by three com- 
petent judges. The separate classifications 
of the judges for each letter were com- 
pared side by side. Since no statistical 
procedure was found by which these data 


could adequately be analyzed and inter- 


preted, simple arithmetical summaries 
were used. 

Table I is a summary of the judgments 
made. Part 1 is read as follows: The three 
judges agreed that, of the total of 100 
letters, 72 were written to a friend, 12 were 
written to a cousin, and so on. There was 
perfect agreement by the three judges as to 
whom 94 of the 100 letters were written. 
Part 2, concerning the frequency of the dif- 
ferent types of children’s letters, is read as 
follows: Judge A found the item experi- 
ences, activities, and events in 87 letters; 
Judge B found it in 85 letters ; and Judge C 
found it in 85 letters. The three judges 
agreed that it was in 80 identical letters 
of the total number. The item weather was 
found in 28 letters by Judge A, in 27 let- 
ters by Judge B, and in 28 letters by 
Judge C. The three judges agreed that it 
was in 24 identical letters. The concur- 


_forty-nine more letters. 
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rence of opinion of the three judges was 
that there were no letters of condolence or 
congratulation in this sample of 100 let- 
ters. 

The most striking case of disagree- 
ment was with reference to the item request, 
principally because one judge interpreted 
such expressions as ‘‘ Write soon’’ and 
‘‘How are you?’’ as requests, while another 
did not. It is noteworthy that Judge A 
found 232 items, Judge B found 256 items, 
and Judge C found 261 items in the 100 
letters, and that the three judges agreed 
on 204 specific items in these letters. 

The judges agreed on every item of 
thirty-six letters. Two of the three judg- 
ments concurred exactly for every item of 
There was less 
perfect agreement concerning the items of 
the fifteen remaining letters. Table II 
shows examples of the different degrees of 
agreement and disagreement. 

In the case of Letter 12, there was agree- 
ment by two of the judges on each of four 
items and concurrence by the third judge 
with the others on three of the four. Clas- 
sifications relative to Letter 41, one of the 
fifteen letters upon which there was least 
agreement, showed nevertheless important 
points of concurrence. The three judges 
agreed on the item experiences, activ- 
ities, and events, and two of the three 
judges agreed on two other items, animals 
and school. The three independent classi- 
fications of Letter 76 were identical in 
every particular, that is, the same seven 
types of content were enumerated by each 
judge. This form was thus shown to be 
fairly reliable for classification of letters 
written by children in life outside the 
school. The two principal items of classi- 
fication, namely, the recipient and the con- 
tents were checked rather consistently by 
different judges. One of the judges, by 
means of the form for classifying chil- 
dren’s social letters, described in the pre- 
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TABLE I 
CLASSIFICATION OF SITUATIONS OF 100 CHILDREN’s SocraL LETTERS BY THREE JupGEs 








Part 1—To Whom Letters Were Written 





Agreement o 
olin t Judge B ‘ 
udge udge Identical Letter 





Friend 
Cousin 


Schoolmate 


Brother 

Former teacher 
Teacher 

Former schoolmate 
Disagreement, 6 




















Thanks or appreciation 
Request 

Invitation 

Apology or explanation 
Greeting 

Congratulation 
Sympathy or condolence 


oc = = Ct 
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Three judges agreed perfectly in 36 letters. Two of the three judgments concurred in 49 letters. 
There was less perfect agreement in 15 letters. 





ceding paragraphs, classified the 3,184 FINDINGS 

friendly letters written by children in life Nine tables were made which showed the 
outside the school. The situations were situations for letter writing in the United 
eoded for the Hollerith Machine, with States, in South Dakota, for boys and girls 
which the counting and sorting were done. in the city and in the rural districts, for 
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TABLE II 
A CoMPARISON OF JUDGMENTS ON SAMPLE LETTERS 








Judge I Judge IT Judge III 





To To To 


General Type of General Type of General Type of 


Whom 
Written 


Letter 


Whom 
Written 


Letter 


Whom 
Written 


Letter 





Friend 


. Experiences, 


activities, 
and events 


. School 


Friend 


. Experiences, 
activities, 
and events 

. Thanks 

. School 


Friend 


. Experiences, 
activities, 
and events 

. Thanks 

. School 





A. Experiences, 


activities, 
and events 


. Request 
K. School 


A. Experiences, 
activities, 
and events 

. Request 
. School 


Cousin 


A. Experiences, 
activities, 
and events 

. Request 

K. School 





. Experiences, 


activities, 
and events 


. Objects 
. School 
. Weather 


. Experiences, 
activities, 
and events 

. Objects 

. Request 

. Weather 


. Experiences, 
activities, 
and events 

. Objects 

. School 

. Weather 





Cousin 


. Experiences, 


activities, 
and events 


. Animals 


Cousin 


. Experiences, 
activities, 
and events 

. Objects 

. School 


Cousin 


ye | AAW 


. Experiences, 
activities, 
and events 

. Animals 

. Apology 

. School 











. Weather 
. Experiences, 


activities, 
and events 


. School 

. Thanks 

. Invitation 
. Objects 

. Animals 





Friend 





. Weather 
A. Experiences, 

activities, 
and events 

. School 

. Thanks 

. Invitation 

. Objects 

. Animals 








Weather 
Experiences, 
activities, 
and events 

. School 
Thanks 

. Invitation 

. Objects 

. Animals 


a ton: 
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the fourth, fifth, and sixth grade levels; 
space will not permit presentation of these 
tables here. Information relative to the 
types of letters written by children in 
various categories are presented in Table 
III. This table does not show to whom 
letters were written, but in general it may 
be said that the greatest number of them 
were written to friends, the second largest 
number were written to cousins. Next in 
the order of the number of letters received 
were: former teachers, aunts, and sisters. 
The table does show, for example, that ap- 
proximately 89 per cent of the United 
States letters, 84 per cent of the South 
Dakota letters, 88 per cent of the city-girl 
letters, and 85 per cent of the city-boy 
letters told about experiences, activities, 
and events of life. Other comparisons may 
be noted from the table. Table III indi- 
cates the total number of times each type 
of thing was mentioned in the letters of 
this collection. The percentages of ap- 
pearance of the different items in various 


categories can be compared by the reader. 
The similarity of the types of letters writ- 
ten in a broad geographical area (forty 
states) and in a narrow geographical area 


(South Dakota) should be noted. Ex- 
periences, objects, animals, school, and the 
weather received approximately the same 
proportion of mention in each of the col- 
lections. The only striking difference ap- 
pears in letters of thanks. The children 
of the broad geographical area expressed 
thanks in eleven per cent of their letters, 
while children in a comparatively narrow 
area expressed it in only six per cent of 
theirs. To be more specific, the children of 
South Dakota expressed thanks 103 times, 
and the children of the United States (ex- 
eluding South Dakota) expressed it 179 
times in an approximately equal number 
of letters. Perhaps the children of rural 
districts, such as are represented by South 
Dakota, did not have so much to be thank- 
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ful for as did those in older and urban 
communities, for this same table shows 
that city children expressed thanks in ap 
appreciably larger percentage of their let. 
ters than rural children. 

A view of the data concerning the letters 
written by the United States childrey 
shows that 1,410 letters were concerned 
with experiences, activities, and events in 
life; 608 described objects; 179 expressed 
thanks; 9 contained greetings, one was con- 
gratulatory ; 20 expressed, after a fashion, 
sympathy and condolence; 57 offered an 
explanation or an apology ; 269 told about 
animals; 102 requested something; 862 
narrated school pleasures, troubles, work, 
or play; 100 were informal, very informal, 
types of invitations; 419 mentioned the 
weather—rain, snow, cold, heat, storms, 
ete.; and 7 gave impressions of encourage- 
ment or inspiration. 

The dearth of letters of greeting, con- 
gratulation, condolence, and encouragement 
is lamentable. It seems that the child has 
not been trained to be sensitive to these 
types of situations which are so erucial in 
the lives of people. 

Judging from the expressions, for ex- 
ample, of sympathy and condolence, which 
were indicated in these letters, it seems that 
the child has not been taught the tech- 
nique and diction for expressing his con- 
cern or solicitude in such situations. Often 
the well-intentioned letter of sympathy was 
erudely couched. Sympathy over the 
death of a friend’s uncle was expressed by 
a sixth grade boy as follows: ‘‘Too bad 
your uncle died, now you can’t go there 
next vacation, can you? That’s sure too 
bad, I thought I’d see you there next vaca- 
tion.”’ 

Columns 3, 4, 5, and 6 in Table III sun- 
marize the types of things about which 
1,460 city-girl letters, 575 city-boy letters, 
809 rural-girl letters, and 340 rural-boy 
letters were written. The similarities are 
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TABLE III 
Tue PERCENTAGE OF VARIOUS Types OF LETTERS IN DIFFERENT CATEGORIES 











No. of letters 





Experiences, activities, events .. 

















Congratulations 





Sympathy or condolence 





Apology or explanation 





About animals 











Invitations, acceptances, etc. ... . . 7. 





409 
About the weather ............ \ 26. 25. 





i 14 
Inspiration and encouragement \ 0. 0.873 














Total number 4043 3933 
Av. no. items per letter 2.557 2.453 























Legend: U. 8.—United States (excluding South Dakota). 
S. D.—South Dakota. 
No.—Number. 
Pere.—Per cent. 





much more striking than the differences; much stronger tendency than the rural and 
but since the similarities will be summa- city boys to describe objects in their let- 
rized later, a few differences may be pointed ters. Thirty-nine per cent of the city-girl 
out. City girls wrote the only congratula- letters and twenty-nine per cent of the 
tory letters, two in number, in this whole city-boy letters contained references to 
collection. Both rural and city girls had a objects. Letters of greeting were infre- 
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quent; the girls wrote sixteen and the boys 
but one. Two per cent of city children’s 
letters contained expressions of sympathy 
and condolence, while only one-half of one 
per cent of rural children’s letters con- 
tained such expressions. A striking dif- 
ference, one which might be expected, ap- 
peared relative to animals. For example, 
only twelve per cent of city girls’ letters 
contained references to animals, while 
twenty-three per cent of rural girls’ letters 
were concerned with them. Seventeen per 
cent of the city boys’ letters mentioned 
animals, while thirty-one per cent of rural 
boys’ letters referred to them. Rural chil- 
dren wrote of school in approximately 
sixty-two per cent of their letters, while 
eity children mentioned it. in about fifty 
per cent of theirs. Rural girls wrote about 
the weather in thirty-two per cent of their 
letters, while city girls mentioned it in 
twenty-three per cent of theirs. 

The last three columns of Table III show 
an amazing similarity in the types of let- 


ters written by children of grades four, 


five, and six. Again a few differences 
should be pointed out. Sixth grade chil- 
dren’s letters contained approximately 
three times as many suggestions of apology 
and explanation, comparatively, as did the 
fifth grade children’s, and about five times 
as many, proportionately, as did fourth 
grade children’s. Nine per cent of sixth 
grade letters, six per cent of fifth grade 
letters, and five per cent of fourth grade 
letters contained requests. Fourth grade 
children wrote proportionately more often 
of school than the fifth and sixth grade 
children. The sixth grade children wrote 
more often, according to these data, than 
the fourth and fifth grade children con- 
cerning invitations, acceptances, and the 
like. It is interesting that the fourth 
grade children expressed sympathy in 1.75 
per cent of their letters, fifth grade chil- 
dren in 1.5 per cent, and sixth grade chil- 
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dren in 1.37 per cent of theirs. While this 
is not perhaps a significant difference, jt 
may indicate, however, that children wer, 
not helped in the school to be sensitive to 
situations which eall for such letters. 


SUMMARY 


Information concerning the situations jn 
which children wrote letters in life ont. 
side the school, in so far as these data are 
concerned and in the degree that a situa. 
tion in which a letter is written can be 
judged by the type of letter produced, may 
be stated as follows: 


1. 


. Rural 


Children wrote thirteen different types of 
social letters. They wrote letters to 
eighteen different classes of recipients: 
mothers, fathers, uncles, aunts, sisters, 
brothers, folks, grandmothers, grandfa- 
thers, cousins, teachers, former teachers, 
schoolmates, former schoolmates, nieces, 
friends, other relatives, and others. 


. The average letter contained reference to 


between two and three different things: in 
other words, a letter usually contained 
more than one topic of communication— 
for example, it might have been written 
about objects, the weather, and school. 


. The most prevalent types of social situa- 


tions in which children wrote were those 
concerned with (a) experience, activities, 
and events of life, (b) school, (¢) objects, 
(d) weather, and (e) animals. 


. There was a very noticeable dearth of let- 


ters of congratulation, greeting, sympathy 
and condolence in this collection. 


. The situations of the letters in a broal 


geographical area differed little from tho: 
in a narrow one. 


. There was but little difference in the essen- 


tial situations in which boys and gir: 
wrote letters. 

children wrote proportionately 
more about animals, school, and_ the 
weather and comparatively less about ex- 
periences, activities, and events of life, and 
less of sympathy and condolence than city 
children. 
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g, There was but little difference in the gen- 
eral types of letters of various grade levels. 


IMPLICATIONS 


A survey of the situations in which so- 
cial letters were written reveals both the 
actual practice and the present deficiencies 
in child writing. It would be ridiculous 
to assume that present practice should be 
followed; these data should be interpreted 
rather in the light of their deficiencies. 
Practices should be instituted which will 
help the child to realize the happiness 
that comes of proper sensitivity to the situ- 
ations which call for letter writing. Data 


such as these, which call attention to the 
lack of sensitivity in situations, should be 
valuable in the remedial program that 
ought to be initiated. 
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In a situation, for example, which calls 
for a letter of condolence, three important 
things are necessary: (1) the child must 
be sensitive to the situation; (2) the child 
should have the will to write the letter in 
response to the situation (a friend’s sorrow 
or need); and (3) the child should know 
what tools to use and how to use them ef- 
fectively. Many children and many adults, 
too, are deficient in one or more of these 
requisites of letter writing. These data 
show that the child needs guidance rela- 
tive to important situations which call for 
letters, and training in the technique of 
writing them. An honest driving attack 
by the schools on this problem will have a 
wholesome effect upon child letter writing 
of this generation as it will upon adult 
letter writing of the next generation. 








A STUDY MADE FROM THE RESULTS OF THE STANFORD 
ACHIEVEMENT TEST IN GRADE TWO 


ELizaABetH B. BIGELOW 


Psychologist, Public Schools, Summit, New Jersey 


This study was made in a typical resi- 
dential community within twenty miles of 
New York City. It has a progressive 
school system. The mentality of the chil- 
dren is above average (medium I.Q. 108). 
Tests given in the upper grades during the 
past year revealed that 50 per cent of the 
children were below standard in reading 
and that quite a number had serious read- 
ing handicaps. While this record is prob- 
ably no worse than that of the country at 
large, we felt that it was far from satis- 
factory. We have instituted various reme- 
dial measures which have already brought 
about marked improvement. 

A Stanford test, given in the second 
grade, seems to reveal the root of the diffi- 
culty. There is nothing new in these find- 
ings, but the situation is one which exists 
in many communities and therefore we 
hope that our study may be of interest 
to those who are working with similar 
problems. 


PERCENTAGE OF FAILURE 


The Primary Stanford Achievement Test 
was given to all the second grades in Feb- 
ruary. By this time children have had a 
year and a half in which to adjust them- 
selves to school work. They have had at 
least two different teachers. If they are 
only slightly retarded, there is opportunity 
for the teacher to bring them up to grade 
before the end of the year. If their fail- 
ure is too serious for this, it is well to have 
the fact brought to light and to look into 
the causes. 


Out of 234 children, 92 had a total score 
below the standard median. This means 
that about 39 per cent of the children in 
second grade are below standard. Some of 
them are only a month or two retarded and 
may be brought up to grade; others are 
very doubtful. Nine per cent have a score 
so low as to be below the scale of the test 
and may be considered complete failures. 
This proportion of failure is entirely too 
large. 


CHRONOLOGICAL AND MENTAL AGES 


For some years it has been the policy to 
admit children to kindergarten at the age 
of four years, six months. Promotions are 
made only once a year. After spending a 
year in kindergarten, some children are 
only five years, six months chronologically 
and many have mental ages below six. 
There is no provision for a second year 
kindergarten and parents object to their 
repeating. Although our standard of ad- 
mission to Grade I is six years, both men- 
tally and chronologically, many children 
below this age have been admitted. 

If the age of admission to first grade is 
six years, then second grade children, in 
February, should be seven years and five 
months of age. There are many children 
below this age. Of these, 52 per cent were 
unable to reach the median. About one- 
third of these children were below seve 
years and must have entered Grade I below 


the age of 5.7. Among these very young. 


children, 68 per cent were below the median. 
One class in particular has a large per- 
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STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST IN GRADE TWO 


wntage of failures. Only two children out 
of a class of twenty-two are above stand- 
ard. These two children are repeaters, 
yho failed last year because they were then 
too young. The majority of the other chil- 
dren are too young chronologically and all 
but four are too young mentally. They 
were foreed ahead because of an over- 
crowded kindergarten and allowed to try 
Grade I before they were ready. 


1.Q. OF YOUNG CHILDREN 


Some of these young children have ex- 
tremely high I.Q.’s and are quite capable 
of doing work in advance of their age. 
With one exception, all of the children with 
an 1.Q. of 120 or over were above standard. 
Below 120, there was a large chance of fail- 
ure. Below 105, practically no children 
succeeded. 


EMOTIONAL REACTIONS 


The whole story is not revealed by a sim- 
ple record of success and failure. Among 
the young children who are doing accept- 
able second grade work, well above stand- 
ard, there are at least fifteen who are 
unadjusted socially and emotionally. Un- 
doubtedly it would have been to their ad- 
vantage to wait a year before attempting 
work beyond their age. 


READING 
Percentage of Failure 

The percentage of failure in reading is 
the same as for the test as a whole, 39 per 


cent below the median, 9 per cent complete 
failures. 


Age for Beginning Reading 

Although our policy has been to begin 
reading with children whose M.A. is at 
least 6-0, the policy has not been adhered 
to. As soon as children entered Grade I 
they were expected to begin reading. Con- 
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siderable research work has been done to 
determine the best age for beginning read- 
ing. The most important experiments are 
by E. Raybold'!, and M. V. Morpett and 
C. Washburne.? These experiments show 
that a mental age of 6-4 is very much bet- 
ter than 6-0. Four months at this age 
appear to make a great difference in a 
child’s development. Other experiments 
indicate that a mental age of 6-6 brings 
still better results. 

By studying the reading success of chil- 
dren at different mental ages we can deter- 
mine how well our results agree with these 
experiments. 

Two-thirds of the second grade children 
began reading at a mental age of 6-4 or 
above. Of these, 28 per cent were below 
standard; most of them, however, were 
only a few months below. Only 3 per cent 
were below scale. Of the remaining third, 
who began reading with a mental age below 
6-4, 71 per cent were below standard and 
28 per cent were below scale. Thus the re- 
sults of our tests bear out the conclusions 
of the experiments. 


SPELLING 


In general, the results in spelling cor- 
respond to results in reading. The per- 
centage of success and failure was about 
the same. 


ARITHMETIC 


Arithmetic was even lower than the 
other subjects. In second grade, however, 
this is not as important. The Arithmetic 
Reasoning Test was undoubtedly affected 
by inability to read, as was also the Com- 
putation Test because some of the children 
could not, or did not, read ‘‘multiply,’’ 
‘*subtract,’’ etc., over the examples. Any 
deficiencies in this subject can easily be 
made up in Grade III. 


‘Third Yearbook, Division of Psychology and Educational Research, Los Angeles, 1929, pp. 98-101. 
*Elementary School Journal, 31:. 496-503, March, 1931. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


1. The test results agree conclusively 
with experimental research that by far the 
largest proportion of failure is among the 
children who enter Grade I at a mental 
age below 6-4. 

2. Children who have entered too young 
and experienced failure are much worse 
off than if they had never attempted read- 
ing. Before a successful start can be made 
it is necessary to overcome the feeling of 
discouragement and to correct wrong hab- 
its and attitudes. 

3. There are a few exceptional children 
with high I.Q., well developed socially and 
emotionally, who are ready for Grade I 
at an early age. These children should be 
allowed to go ahead. 

4. Some young children have a sufficient 
mental age but are immature. These cases 
should be very carefully considered. In 
most instances it is better for them to wait; 
even if they can do the work, the emo- 
tional strain may be injurious. This has 
happened in several instances, with disas- 
trous effects both on the child and on the 
parents. We should avoid these mistakes 
if possible. 

5. Some children who are average chron- 
ologically but who have a low mental age 
cannot be held back any longer and will 
have to go ahead, regardless of mental 
age. 

6. Some children are from non-English- 
speaking homes. They have no enrich- 
ment of language in their own tongue 
and are handicapped in English as well. 
Other children are retarded in verbal ex- 
pression. These children must have an en- 
riched experience and a good use of oral 
English before they can successfully at- 
tempt to master the printed page. 

7. In this study we have taken no ac- 
count of repeaters. Some of the children 
are repeating Grade IT and some have 
spent two years in Grade I. If this were 


taken into account, the proportion of fai). 
ure would be increased. 

8. It is evident that our present systen 
of grading is not bringing satisfactory pp. 
sults. We must try to work out a bette 
plan. 


a. One plan is to establish 6-4 ag the 
mental age at which children may ente; 
Grade I, also taking into account |p. 
guage ability and social and emotional 
maturity. Children thus carefully gy. 
lected should be ready to begin reading 
Those with a mental age between 6-0 and 
6-4 should be in a transition group where 
they will be prepared for reading and 
where they can begin to read as soon as 
they show sufficient development. This 
plan may also involve raising the age at 
which children are admitted to kinder. 
garten. 

b. In schools where numbers are too 
small to justify two groups, an excellent 
plan is to have individual reading. Pr. 
primer work is presented at the begin- 
ning of the year. Language ability and 
reading readiness are developed through 
the unit of work. As soon as a chili 
shows readiness for reading, he is given § 
a very simple book and allowed to read 
to his teacher. Gradually all the chil- 
dren in the class are reading, each in his 
own book. The teacher arranges her 
program so that she can hear each chili 
read at least once during the day. Some 
children beg to come in early or stay 
after school and thus have an oppor 
tunity to read several times. 

By keeping a record of the pages they 
incidentally gain a concept of number. 
The chief difficulty of this plan is t 
provide profitable seat work while tl 
reading is going on. The advantage is 
that each child is going at his own pat? 
and has a feeling of success and accoll- 
plishment. 
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e. Another plan, which is being tried 
in a neighboring city, is to abolish 
grade standards in the first three grades, 
so far as reading is concerned. The chil- 
dren are divided into groups, according 
to reading ability. These groups are 
flexible. A child may advance through 
them as fast as his accomplishment per- 
mits. 


9. These considerations are at the root 
of our reading difficulties. Failures are 
costly, both in dollars and cents and in 
human experience. If we carefully con- 
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sider each individual child before allow- 
ing him to attempt the work of Grade I, 
our percentage of failure will be greatly 
reduced. Ambitious parents urge promo- 
tion but experience has shown that it is 
futile to force reading upon a child before 
he is ready. If we can arrange our pri- 
mary grades so as to give all children a 
happy and successful school experience, 
many of our upper grade difficulties will 
be solved also. Failures can never be elimi- 
nated but they should be reduced to a 
minimum. 





THE CLEARING HOUSE 


A TEACHER THINKS ABOUT 
SUPERVISION 


A Soliloquy 


First of all I do not want you, as my 
supervisors, to think that I believe that I 
am always right. I make mistakes and I 
need your guidance and help. You have 
on many occasions been a savior to my 
floundering techniques. May I, however, 
point out to you a question or two which I 
greatly desire to have answered ? 

A few days ago one of you visited my 
class and me, while we were having some 
needed study in word recognition. You 
stayed with us for thirty minutes and then 
went on to a neighboring room. At noon 
you asked for a conference, which I eagerly 
granted. You said a few kindly things and 
then proceeded to tell me how I had failed 
to use all of my class. I had definitely 
failed to eall on several children in the 
class who needed practice in word recogni- 
tion. You then proceeded to tell me the 
need of having all participate in the class 
work, to all of which I readily agreed. 
You left saying that you were already due 
at another conference and that you had no 
doubt but that I would remedy this dif- 
ficulty before you called again. 

Now that my voice may be heard with 
no fear of checked response, or low rating 
in professional attitude, may I reveal what 
was behind the curtain and hidden from 
your view during this half hour? You did 
not know that, just before you arrived, 
these non-participating pupils had shared 
in a plan to help them overcome random, 
thoughtless, careless responses. They did 
not lack in the skills that were needed in 
our word recognition practice, but they 
did need to become aware of good habits 


in using those skills. Rather than lose an 
opportunity to say something, these boys 
and girls would break out with responses 
to which they had not given thought. §o 
today they were going to remain quiet, ob. 
serve what the others did, and tell me 
afterwards whether or not they could do 
the same. Then at our next period they 
would participate and show what they had 
discovered. Just after you left, we talked 
over how those who had taken part had 
been thoughtful and careful in their re- 
plies and how before each made a reply he 
had spent a little time in thinking, to be 
sure that he was right. 

I know you could not have sensed the 
unspoken purpose of those children’s 
minds, but had you remained until we 
were through you would have had revealed 
to you the major object of our study. 

This is the question that bothers me: 
‘*Have I the right to be judged in terms 
of the purposes that I have in my work, 
or must I be judged in terms of the pur- 
poses which the supervisor thinks I have? 
Are my purposes fully revealed in only 
a portion of a lesson I present, or must all 
that lesson be seen before my purposes are 
wholly unfolded?’’ This may be an old 
question and one that has often been an- 
swered, but I should like to have it an- 
swered again. 

Some other time I want to ask just why 
it is so pedagogically sound that all chil- 
dren should be called upon for responses 
in each recitation. Will you listen to why 
I think this is a blind principle to which 
is given blind devotion ? 


C. A. PuasLey, 
State Teachers College, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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TWO SIXTH GRADE UNITS 
1.—A Grecian Banquet 


Integrating all the subjects except arith- 
metic in the study of Greece gave the sixth 
grade pleasure and profit during the first 
quarter of this year. Doing away with the 
formal ‘‘reader,’’ we spent much time in 
the library and in reading books to find 
out: 


1. Where and what kind of country Greece 
was then and is now. Why it played such 
an important part in the history of man- 
kind. 

. How the ancient Greeks dressed. 

. How they went to school—studies. 

. Their homes—how built, furnished, ete. 

. Their foods—why? 

. Their occupations then and now. 

. Their religion, stressing those myths, leg- 
ends, gods that play an important part 
in later literature. 

. Their sculpture and art. (The children 
used clay to make an imitation Parthenon 
and other objects, about which they read.) 

. Their musical instruments. (In music 
class they learned how to make “Pipes 
of Pan” from old cartridges and to play 
the psaltery.) 

. Stories of great men. 

. Life and ideals of the Spartans in con- 
trast with those of the Athenians. 

. Sports—Olympie Games—social life. 


“> Oe Ww DO 


After a few weeks’ intensive search for 
background, the children voted to work out 
a Greek Banquet in honor of the Olympic 
Games. 

Foods were provided by the cooking 
class, costumes by the sewing class. Furni- 
ture was gathered or made from boards, 
packing boxes, stools, ete. Original com- 
positions written in groups on the follow- 
ing topics were taken care of in English, 
spelling, and penmanship classes: 


Life of a Spartan Boy 
Life of an Athenian Boy 


‘Found in Photoplays for Children. 


Socrates 

Diogenes 

Demosthenes 

Olympie Games 

These were later assigned as orations to 
be delivered at the banquet. The day we 
completed our work we gave the program 
before the Training School assembly. The 
children worked out the dialogue to be 
given, chose the slaves, the principal char- 
acters, and a play for the entertainment of 
the guests. 

As the guests entered the banquet hall, 
slaves attended them, enacting the cere- 
mony of washing the dusty feet, adorning 
each person with paper flower garlands, 
bringing in the food, ete. An important 
item at the banquet was the offering of liba- 
tions to those gods we knew best and fol- 
lowed by all repeating ‘‘An Old Athenian 
Oath,’’ which had made a splendid little 
lesson in civics. 

Between courses the orations were given 
in true Greek fashion, interspersed by 
numbers on the program. The banquet 
closed with all singing ‘‘The Greek Hymn 
of Freedom.’’ The banquet proper was 
followed by a little playlet, ‘‘ Apollo, the 
Child of Light.’’! This formed the basis of 
our creative dramatics work. Aside from 
this, the children made a large collection 
of pictures for the bulletin board. Each 
pupil illustrated a map of Greece, bringing 
out the high points in their history lessons. 
Booklets were made of all the required 
written work on the subject in penmanship 
and spelling class. 

After the program the guests were in- 
vited to view this work in the home room. 
Here also the children exhibited and ex- 
plained a number of articles loaned them 
by the faculty and others who had brought 
back these treasures from their foreign 
travels. 

The children served refreshments of 
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‘‘wine and coarse bread’’ (grape juice and 
cookies) to the guests. This provided them 
an opportunity to put into practice the 
lessons in courtesy and politeness we had 
tried to instill as the work progressed. 


2.—Creative Poetry Book of the 
Middle Ages 

In choosing an activity to work out as in- 
tegration in this quarter’s history and art 
work, we wanted to find something which 
was different from previous activity work 
done by the class. My reason for this was 
a desire to stimulate keener interest 
through a new type of activity. 

The idea of writing poems about the his- 
tory we were studying seemed valuable. It 
was apparent that the main points in the 
history would necessarily be emphasized, 
since they would be the subjects of the 
poems. This proved true as did also the 
value of poetry writing as a means of re- 
view. 

In introducing the idea to the class, they 
were told that work similar to what they 
were starting had never before been done 
by sixth grade pupils. This at once 
aroused interest. On this same day the 
pupils gave suggestions for subjects. Those 
given were the most important points in 
the history studied. 

The first step carried out was the choos- 
ing of a chairman for the poetry writing. 
The class decided this person should be 
dependable, always present, and a good 
writer. The one chosen was unanimously 
elected. He proved to be a good organizer 
and drew many good suggestions from the 
class. 

To meet the individual difference situa- 
tion, the pupils were given an opportunity 
to do the type of work in which they were 
most interested. Besides the poetry writ- 
ing, there was much work along the art 
line. A chairman was chosen for this also. 

To secure a good cover design, several 
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were handed in and one chosen by class 
vote. This was transferred to the book by 
those making the cover. 

Drawing illustrations for the poems 
proved interesting and much ability was 
demonstrated. Ideas for pictures were 
taken from books but the work was all 
freehand. In printing the poems, more 
time was necessary since the pupils had 
done little printing previously. This work 
improved, however, as the book progressed 
and the finished copies of each page looked 
very well. In many instances one poem 
was copied two or three times in order to 
get a satisfactorily neat and orderly page. 

The chairman of each group kept the 
work going; I helped and offered sugges- 
tions wherever necessary. In regard to 
the poems, I gave assistance such as sug- 
gesting a word to rhyme when difficulty 
was encountered. Of course, any mistakes 
in spelling, punctuation, or grammar which 
the chairman or class had overlooked were 
corrected. 

I feel that this project has worked out 
very satisfactorily and has been valuable 
to the children in four big ways: first, 
outside reading was encouraged by the 
need for further information; second, an 
adequate and completely satisfactory re- 
view was steadily carried on; third, the 
important historical events and characters 
were made real and so will be remem- 
bered; and fourth, an excellent opportu- 
nity for individual growth and expression 
was offered. A few of the poems follow: 


THE TEUTONS 


The Teutons were a war-like tribe, 
Who lived way north of Rome. 

They scared the cowardly emperor away 
And made the place their home. 


There were the Franks and the Angles 
And the Saxons, too, 

They helped drive out Attila, 
Whose hordes were coming through. 

















The blacksmith was highly honored 
By all Teutonic men, 

Because he made the spears and swords 
Always used by them. 


The Teutons worshipped many gods 
Such as Freya, Woden and Thor. 
Thor was mightiest of them all 
For he was god of war. 


Alarie, the great Teutonic leader, 
Lived up by the Rhine, 

Once with his soldier followers 
He crossed the border line. 


Tue CRUSADERS 


The Crusaders were religious people, 
Once they were led by Peter; 

In all his ways he did his best 
But was not a successful leader. 


Kine JOHN 


King John signed a great charter 
Which was called the Magna Carta, 

It gave the English people freedom 
In all things men agreed on. 


King John was very cruel, 
He got stuck in a muddy pool. 
He made the people do the same, 
When to the pool they came. 


Freupat AGES 


‘Twas in the times of feudal ages, 
When the people got low wages. 
The chief luxury was honey 
For the men who had little money. 


A serf had very little fun, 

He harvested grain until it was done. 
Every tenth of what he raised 

Went to the master whom he praised. 


A village was like a little world, 
The men each one a javelin hurled, 
Then came a time when children died 


From the food they ate and mothers 
cried. 
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THE NETHERLANDS — A SOCIAL STUDIES 
UNIT FOR THE THIRD GRADE 


Time 


Two and one-half months. 


Aims 


To appreciate the lives and country of 
the Dutch children ; and to promote growth 
in the social traits, such as courtesy, co- 
operation, cheerfulness, loyalty, honesty, re- 
sponsibility, and pride. 


Teacher’s Preparation 


As many books on Dutch life as can be 
collected are placed on the reading table 
a day or two before the project opens. The 
children discover these for themselves. (If 
not many books are available the teacher 
may write interesting stories in simple lan- 


*Codperating in these projects were: Mr. Clark M. Frasier, Director of Training, Mrs. Mae Bailess 


and Miss Dorothy Brislawn, student teachers. 
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guage, and make into attractive booklets. 
These may be dittoed so there will be three 
or four on each topic, i.e.: land features, 
costumes, industries, ete.) It is springtime, 
and bowls of tulips and hyacinths are 
growing in the room. 


Preparation of Pupils 

Teacher reads the story, ‘‘The Dutch 
Twins,’’ by Perkins, to the class. The dis- 
cussion after the reading reveals that each 
child can contribute something about the 
land and its people. ‘‘Shall we play we 
are living in Holland? What must we 
know in order to do this?’’ Discuss these 
questions and bring out the sources of ma- 
terial—the reading table, the school library, 
the city library and: the homes. Materials 
brought in from the homes, such as pic- 
tures (cut from magazines and framed), 
wooden shoes, Dutch dolls, windmills, spin- 
ning wheels, Dutch plates, ete., may be 
used for room decoration.* 


Procedure 


The children bring in all Dutch material 
possible, the articles listed above as well 
as books from the homes and the li- 
braries. Each child reports his ‘‘findings’”’ 
to the class and his contributions are 
checked on a chart made for that purpose. 
Chart headings are as follows: Reports, 
Books, Magazines, Pictures, Dutch Objects, 
and Committee Work Well Done. This 
chart helps to distribute the work. Books 
and magazines, pictures and ornaments 
which are not hung up are placed on the 
‘*Exchange Table’’ for a week, where in- 
dividuals may examine them in their lei- 
sure time. 

The questions arise: Why can Wil- 
helmina skate? Why do we always think 
of windmills when we think of Hans? Do 


Dutch children love dogs? Are their dogs 
just pets the same as ours? Why do we 
usually see tulips in Dutch pictures? Why 
do they have canals? What foods do 
Dutch children like? To answer these 
questions we must know about the land 
features, the climate, occupations, customs, 
ete. Copy the following outline of needed 
information on the board as it is worked 
out by the class: 


1. Location 
a. Land features 
b. Climate 


. People 


bo 


a. Dress 

b. Manners and customs 
3. Homes 

a. Outside 

b. Inside, including furnishings 
4. Occupations 

a. Farming 

b. Dairying 

e. Fishing 

d. Shipping 
5. Schools 


6. Amusements 
a. Holidays—Easter, Christmas 
b. Special celebrations—Kermiss 
7. Exports 


8. Imports 


As far as possible let each child choose 
his topic and be responsible for some part 
of the outline. He is to recall all informa- 
tion previously given on his topic and look 
up additional information. 

While this searching is under way, di- 
rected art lessons may be given on the 
drawing of Dutch figures, Dutch houses, 
windmills, dog carts, ete. 

Teach Dutch songs during the music 
period. The following are suitable: 


In this project the teacher bought some Dutch Life Panel Posters from Milton Bradley Company 
for fifty cents. After the children cut them out and pasted them together, these were also used as room 
decorations. There are four attractive panels to the set. These may be saved for a future year. 
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Sone 
In My Little Dutch 
Garden 
Katrina 


In Wooden Shoes 
Tulips 


The Windmill 
Holland Canals 


The Stork 


Holland Song 
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Book 
Hollis-Dann, I 


Progressive Music Series, 
II 

Progressive Musie Series, 
I 

Gaynor, Songs of Child- 
hood 

Musie Hour, I 

Helpful Songs for Little 
Folks, IT 

Universal Music Series, 
II 

Universal Music Series, 
II 


The following dances may be taught in 
the Physical Education period; they are 
found in the Physical Education Manual, 
by Neilson and Van Hagen: Dutch Couple 
Dance; Hansel and Gretel (a German 
dance but works in very nicely when the 


children understand it 


origin ). 


is of German 


Dutch rhythms and activities may be 
created to accompany the following music: 


RHYTHM 


Skating 

Spinning Wheel 
Blow, Wind, Blow 
Windmill 


Whispering Leaves 


Book 


Waterman, A B C of 
Rhythmic Training 
Waterman, A B C of 
Rhythmic Training 
Shafter, Dramatic Dances 
for Small Children 
Shafer, Rhythms 
Children, I, p. 12 
Norton, Rhythms and Ac- 

tion 


for 


An appreciation lesson occasionally adds 
to the interest. The following pictures and 
music may be unified with this project: 


PICTURE 


ACCOMPANYING Music 


Flower Girl of Hol- Spring Song—Mendels- 


land—Hitcheock 


sohn (Record: Colum- 
bia 507 9M) 


Dutch Interior—De Sparklets—Moslowski 


Hooch 
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The Mill—Ruys- 
dael 


The Storm, William Tell 
Overture—Rossini 
(Record: Victor) 

Avenue of Trees— Sweet Repose Is Reign- 


Hobbema ing Now—Benedict 
The Spinner— Spinning Song—Men- 
Maes delssohn (Record: Vic- 


tor 1326) 


After a week of organizing and search- 
ing, the children give the oral reports. 
(Good posture, voice, and correct language 
and sentence sense are stressed.) Discuss 
and work out the problem questions, using 
the information brought in. 

How may a permanent record be kept of 
the study? A class book or a ‘‘movie’’ are 
good methods. For the class book each 
child writes his report and draws a pic- 
ture to illustrate it. These drawings are 
‘*ereative,’’ the children applying the 
techniques learned as needed. Mount 
each drawing and written report on col- 
ored paper, preferably blue for Holland. 
Paste each set on a sheet of the class book, 
which is made of 18” x 25” gray paper. A 
Dutch object or scene may be drawn and 
colored on the cover, which is made of tag- 
board or heavy construction paper. (Cor- 
rect spelling, correct written language 
form and good writing are stressed.) 

A ‘‘book chart’’ encourages reading. 
(In this project a chart was made by the 
teacher. On the left hand side were the 
names of the children, on the bottom a 
paper tulip for each child. The stems of 
the tulips were drawn through slits to the 
back of the chart. Each child’s tulip grew 
according to the number of books he read 
and made a written report on.) 

Make up Dutch poems, keep them in an 
original poem book. A sample original 
poem : 


Katrina is a Dutch girl, 
She is so very clean, 
She has a little garden, 
The prettiest ever seen. 
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If possible, take a trip to a greenhouse 
to see flowers raised from Dutch bulbs. A 
visit to a cheese factory is also interesting 
and profitable. 

To play we are real Dutch children, we 
need more atmosphere. A Dutch house or 
a windmill serves the purpose. Costumes 
will help. (All children do not need cos- 
tumes as children in the larger cities dress 
like Americans.) In this project a brick 
house, with walls six feet by six feet and 
five and a half feet high was decided upon. 
There was to be only one room, hence it 
must contain features most typical of 
Dutch life. More reading was necessary 
for the details of Dutch house building. 
Committee chairmen were appointed for 
the following work; each chairman chose 
his helpers : 


1. Framework 

2. Coloring of paper to look like bricks for 
the walls 

3. Painting paper to represent tiles for the 
roof 

. Making windows 

. Making a Dutch tile fireplace 

. Chairs 

Table 

. Dutch dishes 

. Making tulips for garden around house 

10. Making and hanging curtains 

11. To find out manner of lighting home 


CHANIA 


The size of the committee depended 
upon the amount of work to be done by 
that committee. The 2” x 2” soft pine lum- 
ber for the framework was purchased by 
the teacher. This same lumber may be 
used for houses of nearly all other coun- 
tries studied from year to year. The 
teacher had the lumber sawed to the proper 
lengths. All the putting together of the 
frame was done by the children. 

In addition to many planning periods, 
there must be frequent periods when the 
work of the committees may be evaluated 
by the entire class. 
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Conclusion of the Project 


Give reading lessons to test the informa. 
tional outcome of the project, ie.: Yes— 
No, Completion, Multiple Choice, ete, 

‘Would our mothers enjoy living jy 
Holland?’’ ‘‘How might we include they 
in our fun?’’ When a program is decided 
upon, each child writes an invitation to his 
mother. 

‘“What must our mothers know in order 
to enjoy living in Holland?’’ ‘‘ Have they 
time to look up this information for them. 
selves?’’ ‘‘How can we give it to them 
in a short time?’’ Two of the children 
may play they are the Sunbonnet Girl and 
the Overall Boy visiting the Netherlands, 
They may travel to the cities and villages, 
meeting Dutch children on the way, who 
will tell them about the interesting places 
to be seen in their vicinity. The children 
who take an active part in each scene may 
eall on their Dutch friends who are living 
nearby to dance their Dutch dances, sing 
their Dutch songs, recite their Dutch 
poems, ete., for the American visitors. 
‘*What cities and villages shall we visit?” 
Copy the list of possibilities suggested on 
the board and make a final decision. 

The programs may be made in the shape 
of wooden shoes or windmills and colored 
by the children. This is an example ofa 
program: ‘‘A Trip to the Netherlands. 
Stops will be made at Amsterdam, the 
Island of Marken, Vollendam, Haarlem, 
Alkmaar, Edam, and Rotterdam.’’ 

Before the play starts, let each child be 
his mother’s host, see that she has a pro- 
gram, a seat, etc. To start the trip a child 
may trace the route on a large map of the 
Netherlands, which he has made. Large 
‘‘ereative’’ scenes may be made by con- 
mittees to represent the different places 
visited, i.e.: tulip fields for Haarlem, 
cheese markets for Edam, ete. These may 
be made with calcimine paint or colored 
chalk on strips of wrapping paper 3’ x 6. 
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Before the play, tack these one over the 
other on the blackboard and, as the visitors 
leave, the scene may be changed so that a 
new city appears as the visitors reénter, 
diseussing what they saw in the last place 
visited. During one scene visit the Dutch 
house. Discuss Dutch houses and the 
cleanliness of the people. When Edam is 
visited, the mothers may be served with 
Dutch refreshments. (This class, through 
reading and visiting the grocery stores, 
served cold cocoa, Dutch rusks, and Edam 
cheese. The money for the food was col- 
lected from the class by the treasurer.) 
The play may end by the visitors’ embark- 
ing for America at Rotterdam. 
The steps in working out a play are: 


1. Children must have a rich background, 
know country, customs, costumes, man- 
ners, ete. 

. Children decide on type of play, i.e.: trip 
. Divide play into scenes 
. Children select necessary characters 
. Children originate lines and action 
a. Permit them to play the parts as they 

originate them 
b. Allow them to interchange characters 

. Design simple, childlike scenery and cos- 
tumes 
. Rehearse play 
a. Choose definite players for parts 


oe Ww bo 
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b. Constructively criticize play for best 
effects 
e. Select scenery chairmen 
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READING SKILLS 


Much prominence is given in recent 
treatises on the teaching of reading, espe- 
cially by certain authors of newer sets of 
school readers, to what they term ‘‘reading 
skills.’’ Such activities as outlining, find- 
ing the central thought, dramatizing, fol- 
lowing directions, making summaries, re- 
call, reading to answer questions, are re- 
ferred to as reading skills, and one of the 
central objectives of reading is held to be 
the development of these skills. 

It would seem that these activities are 
what the pupils are to do after reading, 
and that they have no part in the process 
of reading itself. The mastery of the 
mechanics of reading is an important ob- 
jective. It would seem more helpful to 
regard this as an important objective, call- 
ing attention to skills and habits involved 
in this process. Of course, this process 
must be adequately motivated. 

A habit is an automatic response to a 
stimulus. It must be automatic to be most 
serviceable. A skill is one form of habit. 
It should be our purpose to make reading 
so automatic that the mind is entirely freed 
for thinking about what is read. But the 
thinking we do is not part of the habit or 
skill involved in the reading. It is stimu- 
lated as a result of the reading. It is a 
response to the stimulus involved in the 
reading. 

All the reading ‘‘skills’’ listed above 
should be regarded rather as activities con- 
nected with, or associated with, the read- 
ing. These activities all involve thinking, 
and thinking is not properly regarded as 
a ‘‘habit’’ or ‘‘skill.’’ There is nothing 
automatic about thinking. It is a means 
of constant readjustment to new situations. 

There are primarily three psycholog- 


ically discreet types of outcomes of an edu- 
cation. The first is desirable habits and 
skills, such as reading, calculating with 
numbers, handwriting, spelling, physical 
posture, health habits, ete. The second is 
desirable knowledge. Knowledge is the 
result of experience and thinking. It js 
not a ‘“‘habit”’ or ‘‘skill.’” The third type 
is desirable attitudes, ideals, and apprecia- 
tions. These are emotional elements in 
contrast to knowledge, which is an intel- 
lectual element. 

It would seem desirable not to apply the 
term ‘‘skills’’ to situations which belong 
in the fields of knowledge, thinking, and 
the emotions. ‘‘ Activities’’ or ‘‘abilities’’ 
would seem more appropriate terms of 
classification in the matter here in ques- 
tion. The term ‘‘reading’’ should also be 
omitted from the title. 

F. M. U. 


NEW DEPARTURES IN EDUCATIONAL 
JOURNALISM 

In August, the State Department of 
Education in California began the publica- 
tion of the California Journal of Ele- 
mentary Education. The magazine is to 
be a quarterly and each number will be 
devoted to some one topic of special inter- 
est to the elementary schools. The theme 
of Number 1, for example, is ‘‘The Re- 
sponsibility of the Elementary School 
Principal.’’ There are included such con- 
tributions as a prospectus of the California 
Elementary School Principals’ Association, 
an article on ‘‘The Place of the Elementary 
School Principal in the State Education 
Program,’’ by Vierling Kersey, State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, and a 
series of summaries of presentations on 
similar topics made by a considerable num- 
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ter of principals and other school officers 
in the state. 

The journal is edited by Mr. Kersey, 
assisted by Miss Helen Heffernan, Chief 
of the Division of Elementary Education 
and Rural Schools, and Miss Gladys Pot- 
ter, Assistant Chief of the same division, 
Walter E. Morgan, Assistant State Super- 
intendent and Chief of the Division of Re- 
search and Statistics, and Ivan R. Water- 
man, Chief of the Division of Textbooks 
and Publications. An advisory staff of 
representatives from different parts of the 
state has been organized. The subscription 
price is one dollar a year. Those inter- 
ested should address the Division of Text- 
books and Publications at Sacramento. 


Edwards Brothers, of Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, are the publishers of a new technical 
magazine called The Journal of Experi- 
mental Education. This is a novelty inas- 
much as it is reproduced by means of 
lithoprinting, a process particularly eco- 
nomical for publications of small cireula- 
tin. The journal is to be published co- 
operatively, each author contributing at 
the rate of $2.50 a page of 800 words, with 
the understanding that his fee is returned 
in whole or in part as the income of the 
periodical may justify. The journal is to 
be edited by a board of five under the 
chairmanship of Professor A. S. Barr, of 
the University of Wisconsin. The other 
members are Professor Carter V. Good, 
University of Cincinnati, Professor Henry 
Harap, Western Reserve University, Pro- 
fessor Walter S. Monroe, University of II- 
linois, and Director George D. Stoddard of 
the Child Welfare Research Station, State 
University of Iowa. A large corps of con- 
tributing editors has been selected. 

This journal will appear four times a 
year, each number being devoted to a par- 
ticular interest. The first volume will treat 
of (1) supervision and the psychology of 
learning and teaching; (2) educational 


curricula and objectives; (3) child welfare, 
guidance, and development; and (4) meas- 
urements, statistics, and the methodology 
of research. It is claimed that each vol- 
ume of the journal will be, in effect, a 
yearbook for permanent reference. 

The Bulletin of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals appears in a 
new format under the editorship of Miss 
Eva Pinkston, special secretary in residence 
at headquarters. The new title is The 
National Elementary Principal. The bul- 
letin will appear five times instead of 
four as hitherto, and will be devoted still 
more largely to news items and exchange 
of experience among the members of the 
Department. In effect the magazine be- 
comes strictly a house organ of the Depart- 
ment, while the yearbook is taking on more 
and more the character of a single unified 
piece of codperative study and research. 


CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


Under date of October 24, the Society 
for Curriculum Study issued Bulletin 
Number 6, in two parts. The first con- 
tains general news and notes on recent pub- 
lications. The second consists of a report 
on courses of study believed to be of ex- 
ceptional merit, by Herbert B. Bruner, 
Arthur V. Linden, and special students in 
the Bureau of Curriculum Research at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
This is supplementary to the volume pre- 
pared by Professors Bruner and Strate- 
meyer and covers the period from the be- 
ginning of 1930 to the end of 1931. The 
entries are arranged by subjects under the 
three divisions of Elementary, Junior 
High, and Senior High School. An index 
inereases the usefulness of the bulletin. It 
may be obtained at a cost of twenty-five 
cents from Professor Henry Harap, West- 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Volume IX of the Francis W. Parker 
School Studies in Education is called Ex- 
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perience in English Composition and Lit- 
erature. This is a volume of 378 pages, 
with twenty-six illustrations, intended ‘‘to 
present a three-dimensional picture of chil- 
dren reading, ‘playing,’ speaking, and 
writing through the first eight years of 
their school life.’’ It is, like its predeces- 
sors, a record of experience in one of the 
most significant centers of educational ex- 
perimentation in America. All phases of 
English, including formal English work, 
its teaching and testing, are dealt with. 
A topical index is provided. The price is 
one dollar, postpaid. 


The October 2 Bulletin of the State 
Teachers College at Farmville, Virginia, is 
given over to the publication of a new 
‘‘Training School Course of Study’’ for 
the kindergarten, first, second, and third 
grades. The arrangement is in three parts, 
a theoretical Introduction, Grade State- 
ments, and Subject Statements. Excellent 


lists of materials and books for the pupils, 
and of references for the teacher, are in- 
eluded. There is also a directory of pub- 


lishers. 

This course is the result of codperative 
effort on the part of instructors in educa- 
tion, supervisors of practice, student teach- 
ers, and subject specialists. It is very 
earefully worked out; the descriptions of 
illustrative units of work are especially 
good. The points of view of the subject 
specialists and the materials they recom- 
mend are soundly progressive but not 
severely radical. Any group of teachers 
concerned with primary education would 
find it stimulating and practically helpful. 
It is distributed by the Book Store of the 
College at the price of one dollar a copy. 


The Edueational Council and the Ele- 
mentary School Principals’ Association of 
Raleigh, North Carolina, are pressing for- 
ward with their program for the develop- 
ment of edueative activities in both 
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elementary and high schools. A bulletin 
announcing the plans of the principals 
states that their work for the year yj 
focus on the evaluation of units of exper. 
ence which have been tried out during the 
past seven years. Three units in particy. 
lar will be studied intensively, namely, “4 
Playhouse,’’ a first grade unit; ‘Children 
of Other Lands,’’ a third grade unit; anj 
**Colonial Life,’’ a sixth grade wit 
Topics for discussion have been assigne( 
to various principals and a list of references 
provided. 

The Educational Council offers an jn. 
proved form for the reporting of activities, 
This includes general information as ty 
name of unit, grade, ete., initial stages, 
main procedure, materials, outcomes, use 
of the environment, checking results, in. 
ventory of activities, recommendations, 
samples of children’s work. The Council 
has also provided a list of units for spe. 
cial study, a program for grade meetings, 
and a supplement to the report on science 
presented last year. 


REGIONAL CONFERENCE ON PROGRES- 
SIVE EDUCATION 

The Progressive Education Association 
conducted a regional conference in New 
York City on Friday and Saturday, \o- 
vember 18 and 19. Discussion was pr- 
vided for through an open forum, presided 
over by Professor William H. Kilpatrick 
and by group conferences in charge oi 
leaders. The speakers at the dinner mett- 
ing were Bruce Bliven, Hendrik W. Van 
Loon, and Frankwood Williams; at tle 
general session they were James Mae- 
Donald and Harold Rugg. 

The topic that attracted most attention 
was ‘‘Education and Social Reconstrue- 
tion.’’ The Counts Committee met in al- 
vanee of the conference and the speakers 
who have been abroad recently had muel 
to say of the mistakes American educato!s 
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have made in contrast with the wisdom ex- 
hibited elsewhere. The most concrete pro- 
posal was that made by Rugg for a new 
movement for adult education to be spon- 
sored by the Association. This would em- 
phasize quite other aspects of education 
than those preferred by the regular high 
schools and traditional liberal arts col- 
leges. 


IN HONOR OF CUBBERLEY 


In view of his approaching retirement 
from the position of Dean of the School 
of Education of Stanford University, a 
national committee has been formed to 
make appropriate recognition of Doctor 
Cubberley’s services to education. This 
will comprise a reunion of former students 
and friends at Palo Alto early in June, 
at which a portrait in oils will be pre- 
sented, also a commemorative volume by 
well-known educators, and funds to estab- 
lish a lectureship in his honor. The chair- 
man of the committee is Henry Suzzallo, 
President of the Carnegie Foundation ; the 
secretary, C. Gilbert Wrenn, Assistant 
Registrar of Stanford University. 


A TIMELY PUBLICATION 

The story of the beginning of William 
Penn’s settlement has been written for chil- 
dren of eight to twelve, by S. Lucia Keim, 
\.A., who is herself a teacher and has col- 
lected and tried out this material for the 
past three years in her own schoolroom. 
She has used it very successfully both in 
story form for children’s reading and for 
dramatization as a pageant. It is said to 
be adaptable also as the basis for a project 
in history or social science. It has now 
been printed for the use of teachers every- 
where for the 250th Anniversary year, 
under the title, Indians and Quakers, A 
Story of William Penn, for Boys and Girls 
to Read and Play. It contains fifteen illus- 
trations, a bibliography, and an appen- 
dix of pantomime pageant. directions, 
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together with diagrams of authentic cos- 
tumes and the setting. It is distributed at 
cost by The Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom, 1924 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, at 35 cents a copy (30 
cents in lots of ten), postage prepaid. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS 
MEETS IN MINNEAPOLIS 


The thirteenth annual meeting of the De- 
partment of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction will be held in Minneapolis, 
Tuesday, February 28, and Wednesday, 
March 1, 1933. There will be two general 
sessions and a luncheon program as in pre- 
vious years. The Board of Directors will 
have breakfast on Monday, followed by the 
annual business meeting of the Board. The 
Committee on Membership will meet at 
breakfast on Tuesday. Doctor Rankin’s 
Committee on the Seventh Yearbook will 
confer, and there will be conferences also 
on the yearbook for 1935, under the direec- 
tion of Mr. Shattuck. 

One general program of the Department 
will be given over, as previously, to the pres- 
entation of the current yearbook. This is a 
report on the problem of integration of 
supervisory services. The committee has 
gathered a body of very significant facts, 
both as to the baleful influence of conflicts 
in the supervisory organization in many 
places and as to methods of adjustment. 
The chairman, Mr. Lindquist, and other 
members of the committee will speak. 

The other general program will center on 
the relation of supervision to the social 
needs of the time. The speakers whom 
President Horn has invited are men of 
national reputation in the fields of eco- 
nomies and social science, and this meeting 
promises a discussion of great interest. 

To secure special railroad rates to Min- 
neapolis, identification certificates must be 
obtained from Secretary Crabtree at head- 
quarters in Washington and _ presented 
when purchasing tickets. 
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STANDARD PRACTICES IN TEACHING 


Books on education may be written to 
meet the needs of those who are pioneer- 
ing in teaching. On the other hand, they 
may be written to meet the current and 
practical needs of that large class of teach- 
ers on the plane of things as they are. 
The recent book by Professor Bagley and 
Miss Macdonald? is of the latter sort. The 
typical teaching procedures with which it 
deals are set forth in the form of direc- 
tions to elementary school teachers in 
service. 

The treatment of standard practices 
which are approved by the writers is given 
in the form of over three hundred cate- 
gorical statements, such as: ‘‘ Always 
check project results.’’ ‘‘ Encourage pupils 
to review by ealling for summaries.”’ 
‘‘Regard contracts as moral obligations,’’ 
and ‘‘Read Dr. Morrison.’’ These edicts 
are grouped in chapters dealing with vari- 
ous teaching procedures ranging from the 
assignment to teaching through activities. 

From the point of view of philosophy, 
it is perhaps anomalous to find that the 
chapter on the assignment procedure is 
largely colored by a subject-matter con- 
ception of teaching, while in the chapter 
on activities a conduct theory is implied. 
In practice, however, teachers may not 
find the arrangement objectionable. Eclee- 
ticism may liberally sanction all widely 
recognized practices, but it cannot ally it- 
self with any clear philosophy of educa- 
tion. Rather does it reflect a philosophy 
which is harmonized pragmatically but not 
actually. 


1 Standard Practices in Teaching. By William C. Bagley and Marion E. Macdonald. 


Company, 1932. 


Unfortunately in this text the discus. 
sion is general; it seldom centers about or 
cites concrete examples. Teachers of edu- 
cation who are prepared to supply such 
examples of procedure will find the criteria 
and maxims in the text excellent material 
for discussion. 

A. Gorpon MeEtvin 


TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


With the increasing emphasis on teacher 
training through contacts with children by 
observing them at work in the school and 
by participating in their activities, there 
has developed an urgent need for guidance 
in the selection, organization, and diree- 
tion of observation and participation ac- 
tivities. Such guidance is offered in the 
recent volume by W. L. Wrinkle and W. 
D. Armentrout.? 

Believing in a gradual induction of the 
student to the teaching activity, the au- 
thors have presented a series of problems. 
The treatment of the material is analyti- 
eal. The general pattern followed in the 
chapter development is: (1) a statement 
of the major problem; (2) an analytical 
list of questions growing out of the major 
problem; (3) a discussion of each question 
in regular order, which forms the body of 
the text; (4) an explanation of educational 
terms; (5) a directed study test; (6) a 
directed observation assignment; (7) a di- 
rected teaching assignment; (8). an an- 
notated list of supplementary readings. 
The topics treated are: the professional 
preparation of teachers; classroom man- 
agement ; the student ; aims and objectives; 


Maemillan 


2 Directed Observation and Teaching in Secondary Schools. By William L. Wrinkle and Winfield D. 


Armentrout. Maemillan Company, 1932. 
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the assignment; motivation; directing 
learning activity ; the question ; methods in 
teaching; providing for individual differ- 
ences; testing; planning; discipline; rec- 
ords and reports; the evaluation of 
teaching. 

The book is planned, primarily, to par- 
allel active work in observation and teach- 
ing. The strength of the volume lies in 
this tie-up of actual teaching situations 
to abstract theories, principles, and meth- 
ods. Other points of excellence are the 
directions and guidance in study and the 
eareful checks on progress. Although the 
regularity of the pattern gives clarity to 
the proposed procedure, at times it be- 
comes monotonous. However, this weakness 
can be obviated by a skillful instructor. 
This book has considerable merit and is a 
distinct contribution to the problem of the 
preparation of the eadet-teacher through 
observation and teaching. 

Maxie N. Wooprine 


STANDARD TESTS IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 

The continuing production of standard- 
ized tests soon makes a book describing 
them obsolete. Either extensive revision 
or entirely new treatment is called for. 
There is, besides, the possibility of report- 
ing new results obtained by testing and of 
presenting the matter of tests and testing 
in new lights. 

The text intended for elementary schools, 
by Mr. Webb and Miss Shotwell,? serves 
these several purposes very well. In com- 
parison with Madsen’s text for beginners, 
this work is somewhat more advanced. But 
little space is used for statisties, which 
may now properly be left for separate 
study in any one of a dozen or more ex- 
cellent handbooks. Discussion of objec- 


*Standard Tests in the Elementary School. 
Long and Smith, 1932. 
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tives and of the practical uses to which 
various kinds of tests may be put is promi- 
nent. 

The book is divided into three main 
parts. First, the student is invited to con- 
sider the need for more accurate measures 
than the traditional examinations, the his- 
tory of the testing movement, the charac- 
teristics of various types of standardized 
tests, and the interpretation of results. 
Next, the authors review intelligence tests 
for nursery school and kindergarten, pri- 
mary school, and intermediate grades. 
Lastly, they survey achievement tests for 
the different elementary school subjects, 
including informal objective or new-type 
tests. This arrangement is logical, the text 
is clear, there are a goodly number of ex- 
amples, footnotes, bibliographies, and 
tables. 

The general student in the college of 
education will find this book a satisfactory 
guide to existing materials and their uses. 
It will prove also exceedingly valuable to 
principals and teachers in service. 

J. F. H. 


CONTRASTING VIEWS OF TEACHING 


Two recent studies of the process of 
teaching show how widely divergent may 
be the points of view from which a com- 
mon task is approached. As Monroe and 
Streitz remark in their preface, ‘‘any 
treatise on methods is, to a large extent, 
an exposition of the application of the con- 
cepts of learning and teaching held by its 
authors.’’ They go on to say that they 
have sought to be progressive without ap- 
pearing radical and that, while they have 
sought to use the results of scientifie in- 
vestigation, what they have written is 
mainly out of their own experience. 


By L. W. Webb and Anna M. Shotwell. New York: 


‘Directing Learning in the Elementary School. By Walter 8S. Monroe and Ruth Streitz. Doubleday, 


Doran, 1932. 


Teaching Procedures. By William C. Ruediger. Houghton Mifflin Company, 1932. 
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The first fourth of their book is devoted 
to general principles, the remainder to the 
school subjects, to planning, and to extra- 
instructional activities. This is a wide 
range to cover; it is not surprising that 
some topics should be dismissed in few 
words. The chapter on fine and industrial 
arts, for example, contains only about sev- 
enteen pages. This emphasis may be justi- 
fied by reference to existing practice in the 
majority of schools, but it is certainly not 
‘‘progressive.’’ Acquaintance with the 
newer writings in this field is reflected 
throughout and attested by numerous foot- 
notes referring to sources. The ‘‘suggested 
activities’’ with which the chapters close 
have been carefully prepared and will at 
least stimulate the instructor to devise ex- 
ercises of his own to provoke thought and 
lead to application even if he does not as- 
sign these. From the book as a whole the 
student not familiar with moderately pro- 
gressive educational theory and practice as 
they pertain to the elementary school 
(grades one to six) may gain a good work- 
ing conception. If he follows up the vari- 
ous leads in the citations and the selected 
‘*Library for Supplementary Reading,’’ he 
will be better grounded in the literature 
of the subject than most of the persons ac- 
tually teaching in those grades appear to 
be now. 

The printing and editing of the volume 
are of the same high type exhibited in the 
earlier numbers of ‘‘The Teacher Training 
Series,’’ most of which we have reviewed. 

Ruediger is more theoretical. He also 
draws into his discussion more of the older 
material in the field and he reviews far 
more of the ordinary practice found in the 
schools. The references appended to the 
several chapters are likewise in large part 
of the older analytic type. Thus we find 


5 An Experimental Study of Certain Factors Affecting Transfer of Training in Arithmetic. 
cational Psychology Monograph, Number 29. By James Robert Overman. 


Baltimore, 1931. 
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Bagley’s Educative Process, 


Charters’ 
Methods of Teaching, and Strayer’s Brief 


Course in the Teaching Process mentioned 
in the same list with Monroe’s Nature and 
Direction of Learning and Waples’ Pro. 
cedures in High School Teaching. He does 
not, moreover, limit his problem to any 


one level. He has aimed at both elemen. 
tary and secondary teachers. The fact 
that there are twenty-five chapters divided 
into one hundred and ninety-four sections 
testifies to the encyclopedic nature of the 
treatment. The index includes an aston- 
ishingly large number of entries of both 
names and subjects: Archimedes follows 
appreciation, Charles Dickens follows diag- 
nostic tests, and platoon organization, 
Platonists. 

Such a book is the product of reading 
and reflection. It is distinctly personal 
and reveals on every page the writer’s in- 
dividual way of reacting to the situations 
which the work of teaching provides. In 
general the tendency is toward moderate 
conservatism but it is not reactionary. Per- 
haps it will be salutary for some of the 
younger members of the fraternity to learn 
that educational thinking began long be- 
fore 1910, that years bring the philosophic 
mind, and that citation of facts does not 
in itself prove one an educator. This book 
is stimulating and abounds in wise com- 
ments on current issues. It will abun- 
dantly repay one for the time and effort 
spent in going through it, for it has what 
so many American writings on education 
lack-—background. 

J. F. i. 


TRANSFER OF TRAINING IN ARITHMETIC 


As the title indicates, this is a study of 
certain phases of transfer of training in 
arithmetie.5 In this investigation, Dr. 


Edu- 
Warwick and York, Inc, 
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Overman planned to study what effect in- 
struction in three types of examples in 
two-place addition had upon the pupils’ 
ability to handle closely related types in 
three-place addition and in two- and three- 
place subtraction, and to determine whether 
the amount of transfer is a function of the 
method of teaching. 


More specifically the problem was to deter- 
mine whether the amount of such transfer can 
be increased by helping the pupils consciously 
to generalize the process and formulate, from 
the three types taught, a general method of pro- 
eedure applicable to the related types; by 
rationalizing the process, that is, by considering 
the underlying principles; and by a combina- 
tion of generalization and rationalization. 

The following minor problems were also 
studied : 

Is there a relationship between the amount 

of transfer and the mental ages of the pupils? 

Are there sex differences in transfer? 

. Is the loss that occurs, in transfer from the 
specific type of example taught to the re- 
lated types, a function of the dissimilarity 
between the types? 


mM 


ro 


ew 


Some of the more important conclusions 
reached by Dr. Overman as a result of this 
study are: 


1. Instruetion and practice on certain spe- 
cifie types of examples resulted in con- 
siderable transfer to related types. 

2. In the ease of very closely related types 
transfer oceurred automatically, or 
nearly so, regardless of the method em- 
ployed. 

3. In less closely related types both gen- 
eralization and rationalization gave very 
definite increases in transfer. General- 
ization gave a substantially large in- 
crease and appeared the most effective 
method of increasing transfer in the 
second grade. 

4. Generalization appeared to be slightly 
more effective with boys than girls, al- 
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though the sex differences were hardly 
great enough to be significant. 

5. The amount of transfer increased in 
general with the mental age. This was 
especially true where generalization and 
rationalization were used. 

6. Generalization and rationalization were 
most effective in producing transfer with 
the pupils in the highest third with 
respect to mental age. 

7. The relative amounts of transfer de- 
pended on the difficulty of the types and 
their degree of similarity or dissimilar- 
ity to the specific types taught. 

8. Transfer continued to increase but in 
diminishing amounts on successive test- 
ings. 


The author suggests that as a supple- 
ment to this study the following experi- 
ments would be desirable: Why did ra- 
tionalization as used in this study fail ma- 
terially to increase the transfer? What is 
the effect of generalization and rationaliza- 
tion in reducing interference or negative 
transfer? 

This study includes, also, a summary of 
previous experiments on the transfer of 
training, a very detailed account of the 
material and methods employed in this 
study, a tabulation of results with a full 
discussion and statistical treatment of the 
data, a general summary and a bibliog- 
raphy on the transfer of training. The 
bibliography should have included: P. F. 
Orata, The Theory of Identical Elements, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 
1928. 

Dr. Overman was assisted in this study 
by fifty teachers and his data was obtained 
from 448 pupils. 

The results of this study are satisfying 
but will not surprise experienced teachers 
of arithmetic. The subject matter used in 
the study was very simple and the pupils 
young. There is good reason to believe 
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that a similar study with more complex 
subject matter and older pupils would show 
even more satisfactory results. Dr. Over- 
man recognizes this possibility, for he 
Says: 

‘*In the first place, it may be that ration- 
alization is effective in increasing transfer 
with older pupils but not with pupils of 
the age studied in this experiment. In the 
second place, it may be that the examples 
employed in this study were not of a type 
in which rationalization is of any great 
assistanee. At least it is possible to think 
of other types [of subject matter] where 
it [rationalization] would have been more 
effective.’’ There is good reason to believe 
that as the subject matter becomes more 
complex and the pupils older, generaliza- 
tion will be increasingly effective in adding 
to the amount of transfer and that ration- 
alization will make a better showing than 
it did in the study. 

This study is a valuable addition to the 
rather meager literature on the subject of 
transfer and cannot be ignored by anyone 
who is interested in this very important 
phase of the learning process. The study 
was planned, conducted, and evaluated in 
a thoroughly scientific manner. 

Cari N. SHUSTER 


HEALTH EDUCATION 

Health Education is a vital subject in 
the health curriculum. It has come into 
being since the World War. The feeding 
of war refugees was dramatized; so, too, 
was nutrition in the weighing and measur- 
ing of children, the making of menus, 
school lunches, and demonstration classes. 
Vitamins and ealories took on new mean- 
ing. Every other adult seemed to be tak- 
ing some special diet. Yes, we had studied 
anatomy, but it was dull and dry; we 
learned the names of bones, muscles, and 
nerves. Physiology was taught because 


* Principles of Health Education. 


By Claire E. Turner. 


many well-meaning people felt that tho 
youth of the land should know the truths 
of alechol, tobacco, and narcotics. By 
these same good people were not content 
with the truths. They approved of those 
books that misrepresented the facts an 
emphasized fear by text and _ illustration. 
Who doesn’t remember the picture of the 
pretty pink stomach of the man who never 
drank alcohol and the hideous picture of 
the man who had imbibed a little or a lot? 
We were told that tobacco caused tuberen- 
losis and the use of narcotics was prompted 
by an ever-present Satan who watched and 
waited for his victims. It is no wonder 
that physiology fell into disrepute. 

However, what we are and what we do 
depends largely upon structure and fune- 
tion. A fundamental knowledge of the 
construction and normal workings of the 
human body should precede or go hand in 
hand with instruction as to proper care, 
the avoidance of disease and the methods 
to be employed in the care of common acei- 
dents. 

Doctor Turner’s book® stresses the in- 
struction phase of the health program. It 
does not include any emphasis upon strue- 
ture or function. Much of the book is hy- 
giene teaching under a new name. The 
author presents a wealth of material that is 
usable in the hands of a trained teacher. 
The book is entirely without illustrations 
and the few diagrams and charts do little 
to attract the reader. The doing of health- 
ful acts is stressed rather than the mere 
knowing of them. The author has drawn 
largely from the excellent work done in the 
publie schools of Malden, Massachusetts. 
But he has been willing to include the ques- 
tionable teaching of ‘‘Happy Goldsmith, 
the Health Clown’’ in his desire to leave 
no avenue of health teaching out of the 
book. 


D. C. Heath and Company, 1932. 
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The references are excellent; so, too, the 
arrangement of material. Teachers of 
health will find many teaching helps in the 
modern application of health facts. 

F. W. Maroney, M.D. 


HEALTH AND HOME NURSING 

In the opening chapters of Health and 
Home Nursing? Mrs. Douglas has brought 
together material dealing with early con- 
ceptions of the causes of illness, and prac- 
tices and beliefs through which were built 
up many of our present superstitions with 
regard to treatment of disease. All are 
sketched with a view to giving the reader 
an intelligent background of the historical 
significance of some of our present prac- 
ties. The way in which primitive medi- 
cine slowly gives way to scientific discov- 
eries is interestingly portrayed. Various 
milestones in the progress of science are 
depicted and brought up to date in a chap- 
ter dealing with ‘‘Nursing in the World 
Today.’’? Another section deals with mod- 
ern methods of child care as contrasted 
with those of the past. A discussion of 
the present methods of disease prevention 
and special eare in communicable diseases 
places its emphasis upon preventive rather 
than curative measures. 

The chapter on the importance of ade- 
quate medical and nursing care during ill- 
ness attempts to give the lay person an 
intelligent point of view. Simple nursing 
procedures are minutely described and 
freely illustrated. 

“Foods for the Sick’’ is approached by 
giving a brief summary of dietary needs in 
health as a basis for determining some of 
the special needs during illness. 

One chapter deals with medicines in the 
home, and contrasts are drawn between the 
old medications, consisting of ‘‘dragons’ 
tongues and stones from toads’ eyes,’’ with 
those in modern practice. 


"Health and Home Nursing. By George Margaretta Douglas. 
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The last chapter deals briefly with oceu- 
pational therapy. 

Mrs. Douglas has attempted throughout 
the book to give to high school students a 
progressively enlarging picture of the part 
that science has played in the understand- 
ing of causes and treatment of human ills. 
She has gathered many fascinating bits of 
information and has selected woodeuts and 
other illustrative material which will chal- 
lenge the interest and attention of teachers 
as well as students. Among the many il- 
lustrations are cuts of medieval nurses and 
hospitals, of ancient medicine-makers, of 
herb-gatherers, of devil-dancers, and of 
visiting patients with the plague. 

At the end of each chapter there are sug- 
gested readings and reference materials 
and a varied list of questions and activities. 
The teacher will need discrimination in the 
use of these activities, for although the ma- 
jority of them are on the high school level, 
some of them would challenge the mettle of 
the college senior. 

The reviewer knows of no other book on 
the subject of home nursing which has at- 
tempted to place home nursing and health 
care in the home on a scientific basis, and 
for this reason the book should be widely 
used and duly appreciated. 

Mary Euua CHAYER 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 


THE COLLEGE AS AN INCUBUS 


In School and Society for November 5, 
Professor A. Gordon Melvin of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York takes the 
colleges to task for standing in the way of 


progress. He calls attention to the fact 
that higher education as a rule is privately 
supported. From this fact spring a num- 
ber of consequences. While elementary 
and secondary schools in the country have 
been‘experimenting and have made marked 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1932. 
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progress in adjusting their programs to 
the needs of the times, the higher institu- 
tions have been, by comparison, distinctly 
conservative. The ‘‘dark villain’’ of the 
piece is the college of liberal arts. This 
continues to dominate the field of secondary 
education. Professor Melvin inquires 
whether it is ‘‘too much to ask that the 
college confine its mismanagement to its 
own institutions?”’ 


AN INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
EXAMINATIONS 


If anyone doubts the importance which 
is attached to examinations in education, 
he has only to pick up the Harvard Teach- 
ers Record for October and read Professor 
Judd’s account of the Eastbourne Confer- 
ence. -This was an international gather- 
ing representing Germany, Switzerland, 
France, England, Scotland, and the United 
States, which was arranged by the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching and the International Institute 
of Teachers College, Columbia University. 
The attitude, Professor Judd reports, as- 
sumed by the different representatives re- 
flected their social and _ educational 
philosophies. For example, the French 
stress ‘‘the production and selection of a 
small group of leaders, the élite, who de- 
termine the trends of French eivilization.”’ 
The Germans, on the other hand, emphasize 
training in science for those who are to 
be leaders. In contrast to these, the United 
States tends to think in terms of the people 
as a whole, with a view to raising the gen- 
eral level and with the expectation that 
leaders will come from all walks of life. 

Professor Judd is still of the opinion 
that there is no safe device or formula 
which can be relied upon to select those 
persons at an early age who should be set 
aside as the favored members of society. 
He believes that examinations should be 
of the sort to reveal the individual to him- 
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self rather than to subject him to the ar. 
bitrary verdict of a ruling class. Such 
progress as was made by the conference 
seems to have been in the direction of the 
development of a scientific basis for the 
study of the problem of examinations. 


COMBINING THE & AND THE y 


In School Life for November we find a 
contribution from Mr. Roy O. Billett grow- 
ing out of his studies in the National Sur. 
vey of Secondary Education. He has 
looked into the matter of homogeneous 
grouping and has arrived at certain con- 
clusions likely to be of general interest, 
He finds that no less than sixteen different 
bases of grouping are being employed at 
the present time. Composite bases are used 
in more than four-fifths of the schools, but 
no two schools are proceeding along pre- 
cisely identical lines. It is, of course, ab- 
surd to suppose that individual differences 
can be eradicated by any sort of classifi- 
cation. It follows that a basis of grouping 
should be found which will take account 
of the most significant and permanent 
traits of the pupils. If changeable traits 
are made the basis, effective teaching soon 
modifies these traits and thereby nullifies 
the basis of grouping. The results of the 
National Survey show that the advantages 
of homogeneous grouping go to pupils of 
less than normal academie ability. It is 
concluded, therefore, that instead of at- 
tempting to divide pupils into three 
groups, they should be divided into two— 
a small group made up of those having in- 
telligence quotients of less than 95 and the 
larger group of the remaining pupils, who 
should be treated heterogeneously. 


A COMPARISON OF THE RESULTS OF VERBAL 
AND OF NON-VERBAL TESTS 


Dr. Gertrude Hildreth of the Lincoln 
School reports in Teachers College Record 
for November a study of mental ability 
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as measured both by verbal and by non- 
verbal tests. She states that there is a 
general opinion that children of high in- 
tellectual ability as shown by verbal tests 
score low when tested by performance 
tests. This appears not to be the case. She 
concludes that ‘‘in the case of young 
bright children, at least, verbal and non- 
verbal tests give similar results so far as 
they indicate degree of mental superiority 
over average children.”’ 


WHAT IS THE MEASURE OF ACHIEVEMENT ? 


In Childhood Education for November, 
Miss Neith E. Headley of the Child De- 
velopment Institute, University of Minne- 
sota, raises the question as to whether the 
ordinary tests of achievement are in fact 
valid measures. She puts the question in 
this form: ‘‘Is the perfection of the prod- 
uct a valid measure of achievement?’’ To 
give point to her contention, she quotes 
Elizabeth Morrow in the story of Pedro 
and his painted pig. From an artistic 
point of view the product was nothing to 
exclaim about. Nevertheless it had a world 
of meaning for Pedro. The general con- 
tention of the writer is that we must think 
of the hand work of children from their 
point of view. The question is not how 
the work of art rates by adult standards 
but of what it means to the small artist. 
She would like to put into the balance the 
desirable outcomes of creative work as con- 
trasted with those of teacher-planned, 
teacher-directed, and teacher-finished work. 
We must get away from the idea of meas- 
uring both the teacher’s success and the 
child’s achievement by adult standards of 
perfection. 


REPORT CARDS AND THE MARKING SYSTEM 


Assistant Superintendent J. T. Worlton, 
of Salt Lake City, believes we should elimi- 
nate the comparative marking system from 
reports to parents, and in an article in the 
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Elementary School Journal for November 
shows how this is being done in the schools 
of his city. First, an experimental card 
was produced and the codperation of par- 
ents sought. A questionnaire addressed to 
the teachers brought responses indicating a 
high degree of satisfaction with the new 
arrangement. The outstanding features of 
the new card are: no mark in scholarship, 
unless progress is unsatisfactory ; subjects 
checked in which improvement is desirable ; 
and plus signs used to indicate improve- 
ment that has taken place. About half 
the space is devoted to attendance and 
scholarship and half to what is called citi- 
zenship. Kindergarten children are marked 
in attendance only in the first semester 
and in attendance and citizenship the sec- 
ond semester. First grade children are 
marked in scholarship after the first twelve 
weeks. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


Character in Human Relations. By Hugh Hart- 
shorne. New York: Scribner’s Sons, 1932. 
Pp. 367. $2.50. 

Cultural Natural Science for the Junior High 
School. By Paul A. Maxwell. Baltimore: 
Williams and Wilkins Co., 1932. Pp. 150. 
Illus. $2.00. 

Health Studies. By F. M. Gregg and Hugh 
G. Rowell. Home and Community, pp. 258; 
illus.; $.76. Personal Health, pp. 314; illus.; 
$.84. Teacher’s Manual for each. Yonkers, 
N. Y.: World Book Co., 1932. 

Standard Service Algebra. By G. M. Ruch and 
F. B. Knight. Chicago: Scott, Foresman 
and Co., 1932. Pp. 528. Illus. $1.32. 

Takamere and Tonhon. By Anna W. Arnett. 
Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Co., 1932. Pp. 136. 
Illus. $.70. 

Child Psychology. By Buford J. Johnson. 
Baltimore: Charles C. Thomas, 1932. Pp. 
439. Illus. 

A Sociological Analysis of Certain Types of 
Patriotism. By Earle L. Hunter. (Copy- 
right by author, 69 Tiemann Place, New 
York City.) Pp. 263. $2.50. 
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Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York: Contributions to Education, 1932: No. 
508, The Development of a State’s Minimum 
Educational Program, by Arthur W. 
Schmidt; pp. 105; $1.50. No. 520, Train- 
ing in Objective Educational Measurements 
for Elementary School Teachers, by Maxwell 
G. Park; pp. 100; $1.50. No. 521, The Edu- 
cation of Young Children in England, by 
Jewell Lochhead; pp. 226; $2.25. No. 531, 
Propaganda and Education, by William W. 
Biddle; pp. 84; $1.50. No. 533, The Educa- 
tional and Occupational Preferences of Col- 
lege Seniors, by Marlin R. Chauncey; pp. 
72; $1.50. No. 540, State Scholarship Stu- 
dents, by Adele Bildersee; pp. 138; $1.50. 
No. 545, The Measurement of Certain As- 
pects of Personality Among Hard of Hear- 
ing Adults, by Henry H. Welles; pp. 77; 
$1.50. No. 546, A Psychological Study of 
Delinquent and Non-Delinquent Negro Boys, 
by Robert P. Daniel; pp. 59; $1.50. 


IN PAPER COVERS 


Training School Course of Study—Kindergar- 
ten, First, Second, and Third Grades. Bul- 
letin, State Teachers College, Farmville, Va., 
Vol. XIX, No. 1, October, 1932. Pp. 237. 
$1.00. 

Study-Period Exercises for Developing Read- 
ing Skills—Grades Four, Five, and Six. By 
Elma A. Neal and Inez Foster. Chicago: 
Laidlaw Brothers, 1932. Each book, 64 ex- 
ercises. 

Better Work Habits—A Practice Book on the 
Thought Side of Reading and Composition. 
By Rachel Salisbury. Chicago: Scott, Fores- 
man and Co., 1932. Pp. 229. $.60. 

Exercises in Everyday Writing. By Howard B. 
Grose, Jr. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and 
Co., 1932. Pp. 124. 

Habits and Skills. By J. Grace Walker, Nell 
F. Bartels, and Mary E. Marye. Book I, 
Adventures Wise and Otherwise, pp. 57. 
Book II, Trail Fires, pp. 66. Book III, 
Eastward Ho! pp. 182. Book IV, Higher 
Levels, pp. 158. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., 1932. 


Directed High School History Study—Book 
Two. By Alice Magenis and Madeline pF. 
Gilmour. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book (Co, 
1932. Pp. 208. Illus. $.84. 

Adventures in Dictionary Land—Book One. 
Book Two, and Book Three. By E. E. Lewis, 
Clifford Woody, Joseph Roemer, and W, |, 
Matthews. New York: American Book (Co, 
1932. Each, pp. 80. 

I Want to Be a Good American Citizen, Work 
Book and Teacher’s Manual. By Nina Dun. 
gan. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Co., 1932, 
Pupils’ edition, pp. 24; $.15. Teacher's edi- 
tion, pp. 36; $.25. 

Goethe. By Gerhart Hauptmann. New York: 
Columbia University Quarterly, Vol. XXIV, 
No. 2, June, 1932. Pp. 20. 

Exhibition of Recent German Books. New 
York: Columbia University, Deutsches Hans 
Bulletin, Vol. ITI, No. 1/2, September, 1932, 
Pp. 88. 

A Guide to Thesis Writing. By Paul R. Mor- 
row and Willard O. Mishoff. Athens, Ga.: 
University of Georgia, Research Series, No. 1, 
September, 1932. Pp. 16. 

Two Experiments with Work-Type Reading 
Ezercises in Ninth Grade. By Paul B. Jacob- 
son. Iowa City: University of Iowa, Studies 
in Education, Vol. VIII, No. 5, 1932. Pp. 
85. 

Year Book of Washington School, Springfield, 
Massachusetts, 1931-1932—Arithmetic. Writ- 
ten by the Children of Washington School 
and compiled by Sara E. Chase, Principal. 
Pp. 83. 

Tests of Intelligence and Aptitude. By Kath- 
erine B. Greene, Paul R. Mort, Goodwin 
Watson, and Harry J. Baker. Washington, 
D. C.: National Education Association, Re- 
view of Edueational Research, Vol. II, No. 
4, October, 1932. Pp. 72. 

An Experimental Study of Superstitions and 
Other Unfounded Beliefs as Related to Cer- 
tain Units of General Science. By Otis W. 
Caldwell and Gerhard E. Lundeen. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1932. Pp. 138. $1.25. 
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